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return to the sick room, bringing with her & 
some few flowers or some grapes for the 
poor patient, who lay there in a semi- 
comatose state, scarcely heeding what was | 
done for her, and only able to express her 
thanks by feebly touching her mistress’s 
hand. 

Ah, the long days and nights which 


Tue position of Grace Middleham when, | Grace passed in that oblong room on the jy 
arriving at the Hotel de Lille, after her , second floor, with the furniture of which 


long journey from Bonn, she found that she grew so painfully familiar that every 


the poor, bright, simple country girl whom 


‘| she had brought with her from England | upon her memory! The bed in the alcove, jj 

was not merely, as she at first_i ined, | on which the poor sufferer lay, helplessly 
.| suffering from the change of food and tossing from side to side; the stuffy red § 
|| climate, but was seriously and dangerously | velvet sofa, on which the nurses passed 
ill, was a very trying one. Although com- | the night; the washing-closet, with its 
; pletely prostrated by the fatigue of travel, little white basin and jug on a shelf, 
! she had to have her wits about her in a| and its gleaming brass ewer underneath ; 
S| 


{ 


more than ordinary degree; for, though 
, the people of the house were very kind, 


| against sickness, and when the physician 





quired to the door of the room, where Grace 
and a sister of charity, acting as garde 
malade, were nursing the sick girl. 
strange position for the young heiress to 
find herself in, but one which brought out 
much of her innate goodness and swect 
temper. She was away from her self- 
imposed duties enly for one hour during 
the course of the day, when she would 
take a sharp walk in the Tuileries Gar- 
dens: her bright, healthy complexion, 
undimmed as yet by the effect of sleepless 
nights and anxious days, rendering‘her a 
cynosure to the bonnes, the soldiers, and 
the feeble old gentlemen sunning them- 


selves on the promenade. Then she would | 


VOL, XIII. 


| 


had pronounced poor Lucy’s to be a case | clock; the bureau, surmounted by the 
i< fever, though loud in their asseve- imitation alabaster vase of faded flowers; 
| rations of compassion, they contented | and the omnipresent and eternal smell of 
| themselves with bringing what was re-| combined stuffiness and cabbage soup— | 


A | dream of her young life. 





detail of it will remain for ever impressed jj 





the two looking-glasses, one reflecting }j 
you as of a green, the other as of a 


they had the usual continental prejudices | bright saffron complexion; the red velvet } 


mantelpiece bearing the black marble | 


these were Grace’s first impressions of 
that Paris, to visit which had been the ¢ 
The window 
opened upon the court-yard, and when the 
dull rumble under the porte cochere an- 
nounced the coming of a vehicle, Grace 
would pull aside the muslin blind, and 
watch with an interest which a few days 
before she would not have thought herself 
capable of possessing, the arrival or depar- 
ture of travellers; the waiters crossing 
the court-yard at a trot, with huge trays 
of plates and glasses neatly balanced on 
the upraised palms of their left hands ; the 
merry faced concierge calling general 
attention to all new-comers by clanging a 
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large bell; the postman with his suspended 
black box full of correspondence; the 
blanchisseuse publicly bearing aloft gar- 
ments which are not usually exposed to 
view. All these became familiar objects 
to Grace Middlcham, and when she turned 
away from the window she would find the 
poor invalid still tossing restlessly on her 
couch, and her companion, the sister of 
charity, if not engaged in her minis- 
trations, with her eyes rigidly fixed upon 
her prayer-book. 

The doctor who had at first been sum- 
moned to attend poor Lucy Dormer, at the 
recommendation of the people at the hotel, 
was a Frenchman of grave, if not melan- 
choly aspect, and stern politeness. He 
was not given, as he frankly remarked, to 
the modern systems of cure, which he 
regarded as new-fangled and dangerous ; 
but had great faith in the use of the 
lancet, and the medicaments finding most 
favour in his eyes were the tisane and the 
cataplasme, the virtues of which com- 
bined ought to be sufficient to cure the 
most obstinate malady. It was the pecu- 
liar English defect of Lucy Dormer’s con- 
stitution which, according to Monsieur le 
docteur Gouvry’s opinion, prevented her 
from thriving under his treatment. Cer- 
tain it is that poor Lucy not merely did 
not thrive, but became so evidently worse, 
that Dr. Gouvry’s services were dispensed 
with, and an English physician was called 
in. At first it seemed as though the 
change was about to have the desired 
effect. There was something in Dr. Mere- 
dith’s bright eyes and pleasant smile, and 
in the cheery tone of his voice, which bid 
the despairing hope; and if Lucy Dormer 
did not rally as quickly as her mistress 
had anticipated, it seemed at all events as 
though the progress of the disease were 
- stayed. The illusion, however, was soon 
dispelled ; the vital fire had been allowed 
to sink too low, and all Dr. Meredith’s 
efforts to restore it were in vain. On the 
third day of his attendance he told Grace 
that she must prepare for the worst, and 
his anticipations seemed likely to be 
rapidly realised. Grace, under the influence 
of her grief, had made the doctor’s opinion 
known to the sister of charity, who, in her 
turn, had mentioned it to the femme de 
chambre ; and the latter, with the usual 
ignorant impetuosity of her class, at once 
assumed that the worst had arrived, and that 
poor Lucy Dormer lay at the point of death. 

It was Sister Marie’s hour for absenting 
herself from the sick room and taking a 








little rest—an interval which she generally 
employed in prayer at the neighbouring 
church—and Grace was left alone on guard, 
sorely troubled at what she now knew 
must be the inevitable fate of the poor 
girl whom she had brought away with 
her from her happy English home. Her 
nervous system had been considerably 
overtaxed, and she started as a sharp rap 
came at the door; started more, and gave 
a slight scream, as, looking up, she saw 
Anne Stndley advancing towards her. 
“Thank God! Oh, thank God!” was all 
that Anne Studley could at first find to 
say: by nature she was essentially unde- 
monstrative, but here she was, with her 
arms tightly clasped round her friend, 
whom she was straining to her breast. 

“Do not think me mad, Grace,” she said, 
half hysterically ; “ though joy at seeing 
you again, coupled with all I have gone 
through lately, is enough to turn my brain.” 

“Yon have only just arrived, dear ?” 
asked Grace. 

“This instant,” replied Anne. “I came 
here in the hope of finding a letter from 
you, and when I was told there was none 
for me I was going away in despair, when 
the servant coming down-stairs called out 
that someone was dying. I enquired who 
it was; and hearing that it was an English 
lady, was prepared to offer my services, 
when the landlady mentioned your name. 
I turned faint, sick, and thought I should 
have fallen to the ground. Then, sum- 
moning all my strength, I made my 
way up-stairs, im the full expectation of 
finding you seriously ill. And now,” she 
said, smiling through her tears, “ now that 
I see the mistake that has been made, 
the reaction is almost too much for me.” 

“Your anxiety on my behalf misled 
you, dear Anne,” whispered Grace. “I have 
not been ill; but poor Lucy Dormer, who 
went with me from England to Bonn as half 
maid, half companion, lies there in a con- 
dition which I fear is almost hopeless.” 

She pointed to the alcove as she spoke, 
and Anne, advancing noiselessly, pulled 
back the curtain, and gazed with a softened 
and compassioned expression at the occu- 
pant of the bed. 

‘My own recent experience of illness,” 
said she, shaking her head gravely, “ tells 
me that there is but little hope to be 
expected for that poor girl. Heaven help 
her! it seems hard for her to pass away in 
a strange land, far from all her kin and 
belongings! Itisa case for deep sympathy; 
and yet so rejoiced am I at finding you 
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safe and well, that I can think of nothing 
else.” 

“But what of yourself?” said Grace, 
tenderly, “you used, with reason, to be 
proud of your strength and health, but in 
this comparatively short time you are 
wholly changed, and seem to me to be 
reduced to the shadow of your former 
self. You spoke of recent illness, too, dear; 
are you sure you were in a condition to 
undertake this journey ? ” 

“You know, Grace, that I was never 
very much given to exaggeration, and you 
may judge therefore of the necessity I 
felt for seeing you, once more, when I tell 
you that, if I had been dying, I would have 
insisted on being carried to the appointed 
place of meeting between us.” 

“Your need for sympathy and aid must 
have been urgent indeed, my darling,” 
said Grace, who seemed unconsciously to 
have resumed her old position of petted 
favourite, and who was reclining on 
Anne’s breast, with her arms round her 
friend’s neck, “I knew it must be so when 
I read the advertisement. I told the good 
old man who has married my aunt, to 
whom I was forced to give some explana- 
tion of my hurried departure from his 
house, that, knowing you as I did, I was 
perfectly certain that unless you were in 
extremity, you would not have appealed 
tome. You were far too proud and self- 
reliant, I said, and that therefore, when 
|| youthought it necessary to sound the tocsin, 
| nothing earthly would prevent me from 
|| obeying its summons.” 

“And you answered it in person,” said 
Anne, passing her hand softly over Grace’s 
shining hair, “instead of by letter, which 

was all I dared to ask.” 
|  “Dared to ask!” repeated Grace, raising 
her head in astonishment. “You talk 
about daring to ask anything of me, when 
all that I have in the world, my life if I 
could give it, is yours, darling.” She 
spoke with all the warmth and romantic 
affection of their school days. But a few 
weeks had passed since then, and yet the 
words and the tone in which they were 
uttered sounded strangely in Anne’s ears. 
She had gone through a lifetime of 
experience in those few weeks, during 
which the glamour of existence had faded 
away, and she seemed to feel it difficult to 
realise that anyone could still believe in it. 

“T know the warmth of your love for 
me, dear,” said Anne, looking at her with 
a deep glance of unutterable affection ; “ it 


did not need this great proof, your journey | 





here, to convince me of it. Ishall have 
to make further trial of it very soon, to 
impose very heavily on your loyalty, your 
fidelity, your patience.” 

“When they are exerted in your cause, 
my darling, you will find all three capable 
of great endurance,” said Grace, with a 
faint smile. ‘Make the trial when you 
please, but rest and refresh yourself now; 
you look pale and horribly fatigued, and 
the air of this sick chamber is anything 
but reviving to those unaccustomed to it. 
Oh, have no fear about me! Sister Marie 
and I have shared the nursing between 
us, and will continue to share it until the 
end, which, I think, is very close at hand. 
Tell them to give you a bed-room on this 
floor, and lie down for two or three hours, 
by which time I shal! have a brief respite 
from my watch, and you can tell me all 
that has happened to you since we parted.” 

All that had happened since they parted ! 
The phrase rang in Anne Studley’s ears as 
she paced to and fro in the bed-room to 
which she had retired, not, as Grace had | 
begged her, to rest—there was no chance of 
that—but to deliberate upon the course to |; 
be pursued. In a moment of supreme 
despair she had called to her friend to 
come to her aid, and, now that the appeal 
had been heard, she knew not what to do. 
There was something in Grace’s childlike 
affection for her which was startling to 
Anne; it seemed like a new revelation. 
To no one on earth, even the strongest 
minded and most worldly, would it be 
possible to hint at the reasons which had 
induced her to fly from her home and 
appeal to her friend for protection; and 
how much less possible was it for her to 
make herself intelligible to a gentle grace- 
ful creature, void of all guile? And yet it 
was absolutely necessary that immediate 
action should be taken. Grace would have 
her own story to tell, the history of her life 
in Germany, with its innocent and petty 
details, and then would naturally expect 
to hear her friend’s story, above all to be in- 
formed of her reason for making the appeal. 

What was she to do? The fact that 
Grace, a delicately-reared girl, unaccus- 
tomed to the world, instead of answering 
her by letter, which in itself would have 
been a complete fulfilment of the compact 
between them, at that inclement season of 
the year had started off on a long journey 
—bringing her personal succour and sup- 
port—proved to Anne how entirely sincere 
was her friend’s love for her, how strong 
was her loyalty, how thoroughly she was 
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to be trusted. Under that affectionate | settled—she could not be a kind of re- 
and child-like demeanour there lay, as|dundant personage in the German pro- 
Anne well knew, a vein of clear common | fessor’s household, nor would Madame 
sense which had never been worked, but | Sturm and her husband be likely to 
which would come out brightly, and stand | receive her without making inquiry as to 
comparison with the product of many | her antecedents, or as to the reasons which 
more pretentious intellects. Under any | induced Grace to look upon her with so 
circumstances less dreadful, Anne felt that | much favour. 
she could have taken such a friend wholly! Thenan ideadawned upon Anne Studley, 
and unreservedly into her confidence ; but | to be rejected at first, but to recur again 
this was, of course, impossible. After a|and again, the possibility of carrying it 
few minutes’ reflection, however, she con- | out appearing greater each time. From 
vinced herself that Grace’s fidelity and what she had heard from the femme de 
love would stand a test almost equally chambre, who declared that she was 
high. She would ask Grace to accept, | merely repeating the doctor's opinion, and 
without further questioning, her assertion | from what she herself had seen, she had 
that her appeal for aid was necessary ; she | no doubt that the shadows of death were 
would implore her friend to allow her to | already closing round poor Lucy Dormer, 
remain silent as regards all that had hap- and that the days of her service with 
pened since they parted, and to begin, | Grace were ended. Why should she not 
thenceforward, a new life under a new | take upon herself the position thus 
name, all connection with her former ex-| vacated? The duties which would be 
istence being dissolved. She could do | required of her by her friend would not 
that, she felt, without the risk of bringing | merely be light, but would be such as to 
either danger or disgrace upon her friend ; | bring her always in the closest proximity 
with Grace’s assistance she could do some- | to Grace. In the relative positions of 
thing to earn her own livelihood; and, mistress and maid, their being constantly 
though at first the thought crossed her | together would create no astonishment, 
that, contaminated as she was by her would give rise to no inquiries; her 
associations, she had no right to bring the | antecedents would pass unquestioned, and 
taint of vice across that pure and spotless | she would not merely be able to pass her 
life, yet, upon reflection, she felt that her immediate future in tranquillity, but in 
father, though a gambler and a villain, had | security ; for surely the safest place in the 
not been, in a primary degree, concerned ; world, both from her father and her 
or taken an active share in either of the | husband, would be in a house, among the 
two desperate crimes of which she had | tenants of which were the sister and niece 
become cognisant, and that, therefore, the | of one of their victims. 
fact of her being his daughter need not| The more Anne thought of this pro- 
prevent her from asking Grace to extend to | ject, the more feasible it seemed. To 
her the sorely-needed help and protection. | be with Grace, to feel secure from the 
What was her future life to be? That | pursuit of the villain to whom she had 
was another subject which required im- | been so strangely united, to be shielded 
mediate consideration. She had no re-| from any chance of recognition by her 
sources of her own, and situated as she | father, who, without meaning her ill, 
was, with the absolute necessity of con- | might be led by anxiety for his own safety 
cealing her identity, and of passing the | to insist on her remaining with him, Anne 
remainder of her life under a false name, | would have undertaken any menial work. 
it would be only by Grace’s aid and | But the position of poor Lucy Dormer, as 
countenance, that she would get the | Grace had explained, was that of com- 
chance of making her livelihood. She panion as well as servant, and Anne was 
knew it would be Grace’s intense desire | too well acquainted with the delicacy of 
that they should not again be parted, that | her friend’s nature, not to know how con- 
she should remain attached to her friend | siderate would be her treatment. Her 
in some capacity. But what position could | own identity she felt would be completely 
she fill? Anne had sufficient knowledge | lost in the time during which it would be 
of the world to perceive that on Grace’s | necessary for them to stay in the quiet 
return to the guardianship of Madame | German town; she would be completely 
Sturm, under which the young heiress | forgotten by the two men who alone had an 
must necessarily remain until she came of | interest in her existence; and, as for the 
age, her own position must be definitely | future, it would be sufficient to determin? 
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what should be done when the time for 
decision arrived. A tap at the door, imme- 
diately following which, Grace entered. In 
her friend’s sorrowful, tear-stained face, 
Anne at once saw what had happened. 

“Yes, dear; the poor girl has gone,” 
said Grace, replying to the question con- 
veyed in Anne’s uplifted eyebrows. “ She 
died almost immediately after you left the 
room, quite peacefully, and with such a 
sweet smile upon her face as I had not 
seen since the beginning of her illness. 
She had just enough strength left to raise 
my hand to her lips, and thus to bid me 
a silent farewell.” 

“Poor girl,” said Anne; “her’s seems 
a sad fate, dying so young and in a foreign 
country, and there is no chance even of 
her relations being able to pay her the last 
tributes, as, of course, according to the law 
in France, she must be buried before any 
of them could reach her.” 

“She had no relations,” said Grace; 
“she was an orphan, without belongings 
of any kind, and I had hoped to stand in 
the place of the sister with whom she had 
lived since her childhood, and at whose 
death she came to me.” 

“The blackest cloud has its silver 
lining,” said Anne. -“ Had I not been 
overwhelmed by trouble, I should not 
have been here at this instant, and you 
would have been left alone; while now, at 
least, Iam able to be a companion and a 
comfort to you.” 

“You take up your old position of 
strong-minded girl, Anne,” said Grace, 
with a smile, “ forgetting that it is you 
who have uttered the cry for help, and 
I, the all-powerful, have come to your 
assistance. These troubles that you speak 
of, darling; I am dying to hear all about 
them. You are so patient and long- 
suffering, that they must have been serious 
indeed to affect you as they have done.” 

“My darling,” said Anne, solemnly, 
taking one of Grace’s hands in her own, 
and putting her other arm round Grace’s 
neck, “I have been thinking how I could 
possibly tell you the occurrences of my life 
since we parted, and I have come to the 
determination to ask you to trust me 
wholly, unquestioned and silent. Do not 
think, dear, that any danger accruing to 
myself alone would prevent my sharing 
my confidence with you, whom I regard as 
my second self; it is only the knowledge 
that my breaking silence would imperil 
those with whom I am unfortunately con- 
nected, which seals my lips.” 





“ Danger to those connected with you ? ” 
murmured Grace. 

“ Most closely connected,” repeated 
Anne. “Grace, my appeal to you, made 
first in the columns of the newspaper, and 
repeated now, is to implore you to save me 
from my father!” 

“ Your father?’ answered Grace, draw- 
ing back. 

“Do not draw away from me, Grace. 
You imagine I have lost my senses, but I 
am, unfortunately, sane in this matter. I 
told you, when we used occasionally to 
speak of him in our school days, that, 
though he was my father, I had seen but 
little of him, that his ways and manner of 
life were comparatively strange tome. I 
know them now, Grace; to my horror and 
shame—I know them now! ” 

“‘ My poor darling,” said Grace, pressing 
her lips upon her friend’s forehead; “ you 
need not think any more of it; hence- 
forward you will be safe with me.” 

“That is what I want, Grace,” said 
Anne, excitedly, ‘sto be safe from him, to 
give up my identity, to be utterly lost to 
the world, to be imagined to be dead, that 
is what I want, Grace, that is what you 
must manage for me.” 

“ Whatever you wish shall be done, dear, 
of course,” said Grace, soothingly. 

“ There is only one way in which it can 
be managed,” said Anne, in calmer tones, 
and with something like a return to her 
old business way; ‘“‘ only one method, the 
adoption of which Providence seems to 
favour. The death of this poor girl gives me 
the opportunity; let me fill her vacant place, 
let me return with you to your aunt’s house 
in Germany as your maid. You can prepare 
her for my reception in a letter, telling her 
of poor Lucy Dormer’s death, and of your 
having found a person in Paris—a widow, 
I think you had better say—to supply her 
place.” 

“But, Anne darling, how can I ever 
think of you in such a position?” 

“Tt is the only way, Grace, depend 
upon it. “I have thought it over care- 
fully, and see no other. Listen, dear. It 
is absolutely necessary that I should be 
hidden away. Were my retreat discovered, 
my security, perhaps my life, would be 
endangered. I may seem to you to speak 
wild and whirling words; but in reality I 
am talking the sober language of common 
sense, unadorned and unexaggerated. In 
taking this dead girl’s place I extinguish 
my own identity, and all trace of Anne 
Studley is lost for ever.” 
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Grace was silent for a moment. Then 
she said, ‘You will not imagine my hesita- 
tion arose from any lack of will to serve you, 
darling ; simply I have a horror of having 
to speak to you in the presence of others in 
any other way than if you were my sister; 
but I can think of no other expedient, and 
so we will carry out what you propose. 
During the time we remain in Germany 
we shall always be together in my rooms; 
and at the end of the twelvemonth, when 
I come of age, perhaps the necessity for 
your disguise will have passed away, and 
we can travel together in security and 
comfort.” Then Grace embraced her 
friend warmly once more, and went away 
to give directions for poor Lucy Dormer’s 
funeral, and to write a letter to Madame 
Sturm, in which she explained that not 
merely had her visit to Paris been fruit- 
less, as she had not been able to find the 
friend whom she came to seek, but that 
poor Lucy had died, and that she had 
supplied her place with a young English- 
woman, a widow of whom she had received 
the highest recommendations. 

That night, when Grace, upon whom 
the long endured fatigue of nursing was 
beginning to tell, lay in a heavy slumber, 
Anne seated herself at the bureau and 
wrote to her father the following letter :— 

“T write these few lines in lieu of any 
spoken farewell, which circumstances 
rendered impossible. It is the last time 
you will ever hear of or from me, the burden 
of life is too heavy for me to bear any 
longer, alone and friendless as Iam. Ido 
not doubt your desire to serve me as far as 
possible, but I know you to be in the power 
of a merciless wretch, and wholly incapable 
of defending either me or yourself. I have 
therefore resolved upon releasing myself 
from life, and I send you these as my last 
words of adieu. Accept them as such, and 
make no further inquiry about me; it will 
be useless, as I have taken measures for 
finding a place among the nameless dead. 

“4. @.” 

This letter was sealed, and directed to the 
hotel in London at which she had been in 
the habit of seeing her father, and where the 
captain’s letters were invariably addressed. 





BONIFACE AT HOME. 


Ir is always worth while to hear 
“the other side” of any great question, 
especially when it includes the private 
opinion of other people concerning our- 


selves. All classes are the better for a 








little chastening of this kind, except, per- 
haps, literary, artistic, and theatrical folk, 
whose general humility and freedom from 
vanity render their further abasement 
unnecessary. Possibly no sort or con- 
dition of men have had it all their own 
way for so long a time as travellers—that 
is to say, so far as talk is concerned. 
Boniface of course has had, and will pro- 
bably continue to have, much the better 
of them in essentials; but the “victims” 
cannot be called “silent.” In every tongue, 
in every written character, in every 
style of prose, and in every kind of 
verse, Boniface has been held up to deri- 
sion and contempt. He has been cursed 
for his pomposity, and kicked for his ser- 
vility. He has been identified with Bar- 
abbas, who is said (by a learned professor 
of my acquaintance) “to have gone after 
his release into business as an innkeeper, 
a profession for which his previous career 
had admirably prepared him.” The story 
of Procrustes has been explained in many 
ways, all reflecting severely on Boniface. 
The learned authority already quoted re- 
marks that “the apparently conflicting 
traditions concerning P., in some of which 
he is described as a robber, and in others 
as an innkeeper, who stretched out or cut 
short his guests to the length of his bed, 
are only explicable on the hypothesis that 
he, after the manner of his kind, combined 
the two professions.” Dr. Durchschlag 
continues—“ The bed story is a curious 
specimen of the agglutinate myth. P. 
clearly kept an hotel, managed according 
to the first crude conception of the so- 
called American plan. All travellers were 
charged a fixed sum, whether they were 
short or tall, big or little, rich or poor, 
whether victuals were vouchsafed to them 
or not. Rich travellers were afterwards 
waylaid; and P., as a road-agent, relieved 
them of such riches as had escaped him in 
his hotel-keeping capacity.” 

These whips Boniface has to endure 
from the learned traveller. Flippant per- 
sons scourge him with scorpions. No 
detail of his business escapes them. They 
denounce his house, if old, as a rambling, 
tumble-down barn; or, if new, as a ghastly 
prison-house of stucco, in which the tra- 
veller loses his identity, is numbered like 
a convict, and is reduced from a human 
being to a mere arithmetical expression. 
If the house be without lifts, stories 
are invented about tired travellers having 
fallen down and died of exhaustion on 


; the stairs while endeavouring to find 
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the remote apartments assigned to them. 
If there be a lift, dismal legends are 
circulated about guests who have stuck 
fast for hours between two floors, or 
of others who have been let down with a 
run, and have either been killed on the 
spot or have since dragged on a miserable 
existence as helpless cripples. Terrible 
tales are told of the linen being made “a 
double debt to pay”—“‘a sheet at night, 
a table-cloth by day.’ No pen can do 
justice to the abuse heaped on the food. 
If English, it is coarse, heavy, indi- 
gestible, and uninteresting; if German, it 
is greasy, flabby, vinegary, overcooked, 
and detestable; if French, it is composed 
of kickshaws and messes, recooked, and 
served up over and over again, until some 
poor wretch, frantic with hunger, devours 
the horrid stuff and dies; in Italy, every- 
thing is oily and garlicky and impossible; 
in Spain, there is nothing to eat at all; in 
America, there is plenty, but everything 
except the oysters is uneatable. Not 
| satisfied with general statements of this 
| kind, travellers circulate mysterious tales 
| of hotel organisation. Beef is declared to 


'| be too often the flesh of cows and of 


horses; veal is of that peculiar variety 


|| known as “Staggering Bob;” cats, or as 


they are called in Germany, “ roof-hares,” 
are served up rabbit-wise ; pigeon pies are 
made of rooks; and the solemn crow is made 
toappearin the guise of thecheery partridge. 
Worse than this, certain hotel-keepers, 
dead to all the better feelings of humanity, 
are said to nourish—on oyster shells and 
gingerbeer bottles—a peculiar breed of 
fowls, destitute of wings, but endowed 
with four legs. 

The cellar of Boniface is sneered at by 
every youth who knows Bordeaux from 
Burgundy. His port wine is an unholy 
mixture of logwood, elderberries, turnip- 
juice, “red Spanish,” and raw spirit. His 
sherry is not only “ plastered,” blended, 
and brandied in Jerez itself, but is made 
at Hamburg out of sugar and water and 
poisonous chemicals. People drink it, and 
fall down dead. TBoniface’s hock and 
moselle are made of sulphuric acid ; his 
champagne, of rhubarb and gooseberries ; 
his Chambertin and Chateau Margaux, of 
the coarse wines of Roussillon and Cata- 
lonia, villanously commingled at Cette. 
His brandy is not cognac at all, but a 
| hideous concoction of “ high wines;” his 
| whisky is new and raw; his gin watered; 
_ and his beer sour. 

His servants are monsters of vice and 





rapacity. The master charges roundly for 
attendance, but the minor demons sulk if 
they are not fee’d handsomely all round. 
The waiters, if brisk and active, are flip- 
pant and impertinent ; if slow and yess 
are lazy rascals, not up to their work. 
Chambermaids are miracles of perversity. 
In a fiendish spirit they put things away 
in places where it is impossible to find 
them, and fling slippers far under the bed 
in order that the guest may scalp himself, 
or have an apoplectic fit, in seeking for 
them. They jam trunks up against the 
wall so that it is impossible to open them, 
and virulently pounce upon and burn any 
manuscript inadvertently left on the table. 
In the morning they make a horrible noise, 
to drive out the tortured traveller, that they 
may infest his room with their presence. 
They are insolent to ladies, and cruel to 
children. Worse than these are hotel 
clerks, who make it the business of their 
lives to snub and crush the unhappy 
voyager. Inferior menials are even more 
depraved. Porters, unless paid heavily, 
dash to pieces the trunks entrusted to their 
care; messengers either take letters to the 
wrong house, or put them in their pockets 
and dismiss them from their minds; and 
hostlers starve the horses and steal the oats. 

This is the realm of Boniface, as de- 
picted by his customers and critics. Now 
let us hear what Boniface, speaking 
through the mouth of Herr Edward 
Guyer, * has to say for himself :— 

For convenience, Boniface divides the 
travelling world into three classes: the 
commercial, the holiday, and the invalid. 
To the first of these the prosecution 
of his business is the main object, to 
which all other considerations are subsi- 
diary. There are, among ‘“‘commercials,” | 
travellers and travellers, the great banker 
or merchant-prince or his representative, | 
and the smaller operator who, in America, 
would be called a pedlar or a drummer. To 
the great man expense is of small moment 
when compared with the speed and com- | 
fort of his journey, the time and well- 
being of a commercial magnate being of 
far greater importance than mere travelling | 
expenses. This noble gentleman is a 
cherished guest of Boniface, who clearly 
prefers him to the more numerous but less 
splendid class of regular “commercials.” 
The latter not only travel quickly, but 
cheaply, select that hotel which is nearest 
to their business connexions, and, more- 





* “Das Hotelwesen der Gegenwart,’ von Edward 
Guyer, Zurich, Orell Fussli, 1874. 
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over, keep a sharp look out for “ feeding 
time,” and expect, or rather indulge a faint 
hope, that they may get their money’s worth. 

Holiday travellers are either with or 
without their families, and on this depends 
their plan or skeleton route, and in a large 
measure their choice of hotels. They 
are warned to make up their minds as to 
what they really mean to do—whether to 
see as much as possible in the time, or to 
see things really; enjoy the beauties of 
nature, and study the peculiarities of lands 
and nations. 

Invalids care more for quietness and 
comfort than anything else. They desire, 
above all things, to travel safely, and on 
their way will select the hotels most con- 
spicuous for good service. In certain 
places, such as mineral baths, the hotel 
becomes a residence for visitors afflicted 
with a certain class of malady, and their 
peculiar wants engage the entire attention 
of sanitary Boniface. 

To the philosophic traveller are pre- 
sented many hints. Boniface tells him 


that, having made up his mind as to the 
object, he must next lay down the plan of 
his journey. It is no indifferent matter 
whether the voyager be bound for France 


or Germany, Switzerland or Spain, England 
or Italy, Norway or Greece, and his own 
nationality and its relation to the country 
to be visited are matters for profound 
consideration. Difference of language and 
manners, the diversity of commercial cus- 
toms, and the value of exchanges, should 
be the subject of diligent inquiry and 
earnest thought. A thousand annoyances 
will be spared to him, who, if not skilled 
in the language of the country through 
which he travels, can yet speak that 
understood in the hotels. In this respect 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans are 
much better off than the natives of less 
favoured countries. Boniface contem- 
plates with horror the position of an “only- 
his-native-language-speaking”’ Swede in 
Italy, and does not forget to point out the 
advantage of travel in his own country, 
the privileged object of travel to all 
nations whose constant visits to Switzer- 
land have impressed upon the natives the 
necessity of acquiring foreign languages. 
It is depressing to find that Boniface is 
not so thoroughly impressed as he should 
be with the immense superiority of En- 
glishmen over all other nations whatsoever. 
The Englishman carries his own habit 
of life with him everywhere—including, 
probably, the pernicious habit of frequent 








washing—and only under the most absolute 
necessity relaxes his stringent rule. Unless 
his stomach be appeased after the English 
fashion, and his comfort be thoroughly at- 
tended to, true enjoyment is impossible to 
him. Love of nature, locality, and sight- 
seeing, are with him merely secondary con- 
siderations. 

The Prussian hardly makes a more 
favourable impression. The German de- 
sires above all things to accomplish the 
object of his journey, and then wants to 
see everything. He is an uneasy spirit, 
and, through downright irresolution and 
eternal questioning, never arrives at true 
enjoyment. Thesouthern German, Austrian, 
and Hungarian, is a better-natured, easier- 
going creature, and less restless than his 
northern brother. Like unto the English- 
man is the Dutchman, whose custom is 
eagerly sought by Boniface. But even the 
Hollander has his faults. He is apt to be 
critical as to his lodgings, and above all 
things abhors that “getting up stairs” 
which has been imposed upon latter-day 
travellers. 

The Frenchman—in sovereign contempt || 
of all geographical knowledge —mixes | 
states, mountains, lakes and rivers to- 
gether; seldom knows where he is, and 
never whither his road leads him. But 
in compensation he is a humorous person, || 
and cares greatly for joyous society. He | 


gets into all kinds of embarrassments, but |, 


generally escapes with a jest, and amuses | 
himself vastly. 

The Americans, who as valuable cus- 
tomers might have expected some mercy 
from Boniface, are satirically handled. 
When an American visits Europe, his 
chief care and the principal item of his 
baggage is a lead pencil. Without a 
pencil, no American. Every circumstance | 
is duly checked off by this dreadful 
instrument, and the owner—even when he 
is well “posted” on a subject—worries 
people to death with numerous and search- 
ing questions, and is overjoyed when he, 
having gained over others a supposed 
advantage, which he attributes to his own 
keenness, he can afford to disregard their 
opinions. The great meal with an American 
is breakfast; and he often asks when 
the next train starts before he has well 
arrived. 

Italians are easier to deal with. Through- 
out their travels they preserve a cheerful 
calm. Less uneasy than the Frenchman, 
to whom he is far less like than is generally 
supposed, the Italian accepts information 
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readily, because he is not so much wrapped 
up in himself. Nevertheless the Italian, 
like the Frenchman, has the serious defect 
of no longer caring for the beauties of 
nature. 

Russians are of two kinds. The noble 
Russian, travelling slowly and majestically 
with his family, is a guest to be looked 
for hopefully, treated well, and, possibly, 
charged in proportion. But there are 
Russians and Russians. The inferior 
Russ is the terror of hotel-keepers and the 
joy of upholsterers, whose services are im- 
mediately required to repair the damage 
occasioned by his filthy habits. 

A large hotel is subject to visits from 
these very different persons, and not un- 
_ frequently takes its character from that of 
its guests. At different periods the aspect 
of the establishment varies greatly. In 
the morning of one day may be found a 
few polished German families, with Rus- 
sian, English, American, and French folk 
of rank and position. At table the con- 
versation is calm, cheerful, and _ polite. 
The service is punctual and regular, be- 
cause the guests, accustomed to habits of 
order, are themselves punctual, and relieve 
the waiters of the hurry occasioned by 
irregular people. Calm reigns in the 
house. There is no shrieking and yelling | 
in corridors and on staircases. Children | 
are kept in order, doors are closed, and no | 
furniture is broken. All goes smoothly | 
and well. The parting and the coming 
guests are equally well cared for. Next 
morning, a wild horde invades these tran- 
quil regions. First to arrive is an American 
family—whose head has made a fortune in 
fat contracts during the war, or found a 
petroleum spring in the back garden— 
knowing verily not what to do with their 
money. Every precaution is taken by these 
people to impress upon Boniface and his 
acolytes the wealth and importance of the 
family. Servants are scolded and general 
rules overridden. Other guests are treated 








their ill-manners attract attention. Noise 
and disquietude render night hideous, the 
servants are discouraged, and Boniface is 
compelled to step in, and give those who 
push things a little too far a lesson in 
manners. 

Having liberated his soul on these im- 
portant subjects, Boniface next proceeds 
to dilate upon the generally unreasonable 
nature of travellers who expect that a 
simple telegram will smooth all difficulties, 
and make room whether there be any or 
not. He is particularly strong on the 
erratic customs of continentals, which lead 
them to eat and drink outside of what is, 
for the time being, their habitation. En- 
glishmen are prized, because in them the 
bump of order is largely developed. The 
insular guest is sure to appear punctually 
at dinner, rarely fails to take his tea, and 
arranges his excursions so as not to clash 
with meal-times. On the other hand, the 
German loves freedom. He likes to break- 
fast when and where he pleases, and the 
most astute Boniface can never be certain 
whether his guest will dine in the house 
or elsewhere ; and, therefore, in an hotel 
frequented by Germans, he can never 
arrange his bill of fare on any solid 
basis. 

On many other important subjects, such 
as that of “trinkgeld,” does Boniface 
deliver himself; and he favours his con- 
fréres with much valuable information 
touching the site, building, and manage- 


| ment of the hotel of the future; but the 


really important part of his work is that 
in which he gives his guest “one for him- 
self.” Boniface insists, and very properly 
insists, that the keeping of an hotel is a 
business like another; and, albeit he adds 
a treatise on the art of making out 
hotel bills, which appears to be sufficiently 
understood, his argument is sound in 
the main. This truth has long been 
recognised in America, where the faculty 
of “keeping an hotel” is considered the 








disrespectfully, and the destruction of fur- | highest expression of human genius. For 
niture and carpets still further endears some unexplained reason, European Boni- 
these guests to Boniface. Next, drop ina face has long been under a cloud ; but it 
few Germans who, in thundering tones, | is cheering to see that he has at last 
criticise everything, and deem imperfect | stepped out of the sacred penetralia of the 
all out of Berlin. Like unto these, is a mob | hotel office and taken his own part. An 
of Frenchmen, who love nothing out of | hotel-keeper, far less than a railway com- 
Paris, and express their disgust so loudly | pany—for the latter is a monopolist work- 
as to excite wonder why they travel at | ing under special privileges—has no right 
all, and why outraged Boniface does not | to be considered the slave of his customers ; 
rise against them. ‘‘ Englische swells” are | and it is cheering to see that much-bela- 
the worst of all. They are conspicuous by | boured Boniface has at last plucked up 
their rudeness, and only too happy when | courage to “heave half a brick” in return. 
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CORONERS. 


“‘ FREEHOLDERS of Middlesex, whom will 
you have to be your coroner?” asked the 
Sheriffs of London, the other day, at a 
wooden hustings-booth at the top of 
Portland Place. The question was put to 
some fifty people at most, counting gaping 
errand boys and idlers—none necessarily 
freeholders at all. The adherents of one 
candidate shouted for him, whereupon the 
adherents of the other candidate shouted 
for their man; and a poll was demanded. 
Thus it occurred that the writer of the 
present paper became acquainted with 
much that needs to be set right in the 
matter of coroners, as well as a little 
that is generally interesting. 

A coroner derives his name from the 
fact “that the death of every subject by 
violence is accounted to touch the crowne, 
and to be detriment unto it.”* Until 
1848, he also represented Majesty more 
directly, for up to that time whenever 
violent death was occasioned by any 
personal chattel, the coroner was charged 
to secure it as a forfeit to the crown. 
Since then, deodands have been abolished. 

The office is one of extreme antiquity, 
certainly dating from before a.p. 940, in 
the reign of Athelstan, and possibly exist- 
ing under Alfred the Great. Dr. Richard- 
son, F.R.S. (scarcely less eminent as a 
scholar than by his discoveries in anes- 
thetics) told a public meeting, that “when 
the people came to Athelstan to ask their 
king to prosecute those who had worked 
violent death to others, he had (in familiar 
language) replied—Let one of your own 
head-men enquire into this matter; let 
him call in others to his assistance, and 
then if prima facie grounds for prosecution 
are shewn, I will certainly prosecute.” 
And this, the learned speaker declared, 
was the origin of the “Crowner’s quest” 
inherited by ourselves. 

Edward the First, however, first created 
coroners by statute. All were men of im- 
portance, and their power and dignity are 
constantly referred to, up to the reign 
of Elizabeth, when a very learned states- 
man distinctly declares them to be “of 
the meaner sort of gentlemen.” Perhaps 
this was the mere opinion of an individual, 
for in later reigns they were again in 
high esteem. At all events their statutory 
powers under Edward concerned them 
with pleas of the crown, and deputed 





* Sir T. Smith’s English Commonwealth, 1584. 








them not only to enquire into deaths, but 
also as to abandoned wrecks and treasure- 
trove ; and they were further authorised 
to act in many matters where exception 
was taken to the sheriff. Thus it is that 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench is Chief Coroner of all England 
and Wales, and can exercise this jurisdic- 
tion in any place. In Ireland, things may 
be on a different footing; in Scotland, 
they certainly are, but it may be mentioned 
that the latter country long had its 
coroners. 

So, in statutory law, the powers of 
coroners remain to the present day, for 
(although ‘Edward the Third is said to 
have removed a coroner, because he was 
“merely” a merchant) the only subse- 
quent legislation has been directed towards 
fixing their emoluments, and the mode of 
their election. And in both these respects 
subsequent legislation has been faulty. 

Henry the Seventh, by Act, allowed the 
coroner thirteen shillings and four-pence 
for each inquest held ; George the Second 
increased this to twenty shillings, and 
further allowed nine-pence a mile travelling 
expenses from the coroner’s abode to the 
spot of death. In our own reign, three 
acts have been passed, two giving power 
to award a consolidated salary in lieu of 
fees and road expenses, the other regulat- 
ing the election of coroners. 

But all coroners are not elected; of the 
two hundréd and thirty-three coroners in 
England and Wales (with emoluments 
ranging from two pounds to two thousand 
pounds a year), eighty-two are simply 
appointed. Indeed it would seem there 
are three classes—coroners by virtue of 
some other office (as mayor of a town with 
a charter); coroners by grant to some 
lord or corporation to appoint them; and 
coroners by election of freeholders. All 
borough coroners appear clearly to be the 
nominees of municipal corporations. Itis 
the county coronerships which are peculiar. 
Several are filled by the nomination of 
the Duke of Beaufort, either by charter 
or by prescription. Here and there one 
is in the gift of some other landowner, 
titled or untitled. One is appointed under 
the will of a “Lord of the Sokens;” 
some by “grants from the crown ;” very 
many by lords of manors; one on the 
voice of the tenants of a particular manor ; 
several “‘ by privilege” of Lord This or Mr. 
That; many by the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
one or two under “ peculiar jurisdictions ;” 


| another by authority “unknown; ” two by 
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privilege of the “lords of the franchise ;” 
one by the “Lord Paramount of Cleve- 
land,” an equally odd title with that of 
“Lord of the Forest and Royalty of Bow- 
land,” who appoints to a coronership in 
Yorkshire. However, the greatest curiosity 
of all is connected with the coronership of 
the Peak, in Derbyshire, in the very heart 
of which stands the ducal Chatsworth. 
There the appointment is in the gift of 
“Henry Greaves, Esq., of Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, by right of possession of the Horn 
of Ulphus.” Doubtless the lands of Mr. 
Greaves were originally granted “on a 
tenure held by service of cornage,” as 
feudists have it—the “ winding” (or 
blowing) the horn at the first approach of 
an enemy, to call resistance ; and the pos- 
sessor of the horn (which presumably goes 
with the lands) nominates one coroner for 
the county. Whether the horn in question 
isa metallic or other horn is not stated, 
but judging from analogous antiquities in 
the case of the Cinque Ports, it may well 
be a ram’s horn. 

As to county coroners by election, the 
Act of 1844, under the marginal heading, 
“Who to elect,” defines the electors in the 
following marvel of perspicuity:—“ A 
majority of such persons residing within 
such district as shall at the time of election 
be duly qualified to vote at the election of 
coroners.” So, after this, Lord Camp- 
bell and two other great judges held that 
the common-law qualification now only 
availed, and nothing short of a freehold 
could give a vote. The intention, it may 
clearly be seen, was that the freeholders 
should reside within the county as well as 
that his qualifying freehold should be 
there too; the oath, however, unfortu- 
nately, simply is that the voter has a free- 
hold property in the county, and that his 
place of abode is so-and-so—anywhere in 
fact. 

This Act did nevertheless, in some 
measure, regulate elections for such coun- 
ties as had been divided into districts. 
But what was done in the counties where 
the jurisdiction of the several coroners was 
general and not divided into special dis- 
trictsP In the election for East Suffolk 
(for example) in 1859, numerous persons 
resident in London and elsewhere, but 
owning freeholds in the county, were 
brought down to vote. They took the 
oath, stating their abodes truly, and the 
sheriff had no power to refuse their votes. 
Again, one polling place only (Ipswich) 
was allotted to the whole constituency, to 





the gricvous inconvenience of voters and 
cost to the candidates. 

In 1860, however, came another Act, to 
some extent remedial of such glaring 
faults. Chester, York, and Lincoln became 
subject to general laws. The undivided 
counties were put on the same footing as 
those already divided into districts; and 
one day’s polling at elections was sub- 
stituted for seven or even fifteen days in 
some cases. 

Nevertheless, there is still room for great 
abuse in elections. A “freeholder”’ can 
claim to vote irrespective of the value of 
his freehold. It is within the knowledge 
of Parliament that unscrupulous persons 
have thus voted in right of a flower-pot of 
mould! Grave-owners vote, legally, per- 
haps, sometimes. “ I'ree watermen” have 
voted, possibly illegally. Small absentee 
freeholders are taught to make their 
“abode ” in the district by sleeping in it 
the night before the election, and then 
(with elastic conscience) taking the oath 
if required. These and many other more 
discreditable practices have often prevailed 
even in elections held in the capital. 

There, as in other places, no register 
can possibly be kept of persons entitled to 
vote. Indeed, a freeholder is often in 
difficulty to learn at which one of fifteen 
or twenty booths his vote will be received. 
He may find at that nearest his residence 
that, his qualifying property being at the 
other end of the county, he has to go toa 
booth a mile off; arrived there, he may 
find that his property is classified as just 
outside the place named, and he may be 
referred to a third booth, where votes are 
taken for places other than those specifi- 
cally allotted to other booths. When he 
reaches the third booth (if ever) it is just 
possible he may find he cannot vote at all, 
because he lives on the wrong side of the 
road, and is out of the arbitrary, non- 
defined district. Or if his vote be at last 
admitted, an accredited agent of a candi- 
date against whom he is about to vote, 
captiously requires the sheriff to put him 
upon oath, for the purpose of permitting 
only as few adverse votes as possible being 
taken before the clock strikes four—when 
all is over. The candidates take care, in 
their own interest, to prevent incon- 
venience to voters as far as they can. If 
they did not, it is certainly not too much 
to say the poor puzzled freeholders could 
never find their way to vote at all. Prac- 
tically, any man may be a coroner, by 
simply instructing an able election agent 
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to win at any cost. A coroner cannot be 


unseated for bribery. 

One of the most satisfactory points in 
the recent election for Central Middlesex, 
is that all improprieties appear to have 
been scrupulously avoided on both sides ; 
an honourable and enlightened course, 
which, however, any unscrupulous partisan 
could have defeated, had not the sheriffs 
of London lent their cordial co-operation. 
The issue was thus fought upon the plain 
proposition—Will you elect a lawyer or a 
doctor as coroner, to enquire into the 
cause of death? And the constituency 
said, we will have a doctor. The argu- 
ments pro and con need not be entered into 
here. It is matter for gratulation that, as 
it happens, a coroner has been chosen who 
has already done half a life’s work in the 
way of Sanitary and Hygienic Reforms. 

A word or two as to coroners’ juries. 
They consist generally of fifteen men. 
But although twelve are clearly sufficient 
to return a verdict, nobody really can say 
how few may go to make it good. The 
last dictum on the point is that of the 
Lord Chief Justice Abbott, in 1825—if 
less than twelve in fact had agreed, the 
Queen’s Bench would nevertheless assume 
the verdict to be good, as if at least twelve 
had agreed; not, however, that he was 
prepared to say that less than twelve 
should agree. The inference from the 
whole judgment is, that if only half-a- 
dozen, or fewer, agreed, and the coroner 
once returned the verdict, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to set it aside. 

Jurors should however, on all accounts, 
be summoned differently, and from different 
classes of persons. As it is, beadles have 
a great deal too much (if not everything) 
to do with the matter. A Christmas-box 
often keeps away a summons—a Christmas- 
box refused sometimes provokes the direct 
threat of one immediately. Black-mail of 
this sort, levied in different ways upon 
different people, is none the less demoral- 
ising because it is very petty. But parish 
beadles are elected for life, are freeholders 
in virtue of their very office, and are 
altogether so sacred an institution, that 
they can afford to go great lengths very 
fearlessly. The coroner should have power 
to fine for contempt; he can now only 
return an offender’s name to the justices, 
and it is noteworthy that this process of 
fining a juror forty shillings for non- 
attendance has cost the county as much 
as eighty-three pounds ! 

The new coroner in the heart of the 








capital may initiate a good example, by 
summoning on his juries men who will 
not be a reproach to the ancient and 
useful institution of which he is a leading 
representative—for in the highest position 
amongst coroners stands the coroner for 
central Middlesex. He has before him 
the opportunity of educating “ crowners’ 
quest”’ juries into thinking for themselves ; 
he may teach them that the sole object of 
a jury is that each man’s own opinion 
should direct a decision—and this on facts 
only. He may encourage them to feel 
that the best security for justice and 
liberty depends upon firm, upright, dis- 
criminating jurors doing their duty. Let 
jurymen know plainly in what this duty 
consists, if even by printing a few plain 
rules of conduct on the back of the 
summons. Let them be emboldened to 
ask questions pertinent to correct views 
of facts—a distinct duty in itself of a 
juror. They will be all the better citizens 
for it in the long run, and coroners’ courts 
will be much improved. 





ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
CANTERBURY. 


TuRONED high above her sister shrines, 
and more remarkable than all for historic 
memories and in great associations, 
stands Canterbury Cathedral, the place 
where that unconquerable A’Becket was 
first murdered and then adored. 

High above her children, St. Alphage, 
St. Mary Bredin, St. Mary Bredman, St. 
Mary Magdalen Burgate, St. Mary North- 
gate, St. Mildred, Holy Cross Westgate, 
and the sites of those bygone churches 
with the quaint old names, St. Mary de 
Castro, St. Mary Queninggate, and St. 
Michael Burgate, the great cathedral 
dominates from her post of power. 

The old chroniclers all allow that as early 
as the landing of Cesar, Canterbury was one 
of thethree great sites of the Cantui, the tribe 
which ruled over the eastern end of Britain. 
Ptolemy, the geographer, who wrote in 
the reign of Trajan, and probably pub- 
lished in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
also mentions Daruenum (Canterbury), 
while Antoninus, in his Itinerary of Britain, 
describes it as a great Roman station, joined 
to the port of Dover by the old Watling- 
street road which passed over Barham 
Downs. In the opinion of some old con- 
troversialists, Cesar, with the seventh 
legion, took it on his second expedition 
the morning after his arrival in Britain. 
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Canterbury afterwards became the 
Saxon capital of Kent, and the Venerable 
Bede has rolled down to us this fact that 
the town in his time was called the chief 
city of King Ethelbert, and “ the head of 
the empire.” Being nnfortunately, so near 
the two wintering slands of the Danes, 
Canterbury was twice sacked and gutted 


| by those hardy robbers. In the last foray, 
| the savage axemen are said to have left 
_ only four monks and eight hundred poor 
| people of Canterbury alive, out of a 
| thriving population of nearly eight thou- 


sand. The Kentish men, who tried in 


| vain to hold the walls, they cast bleed- 





| ing from the ramparts; while the weep- 


ing women and children they carried 
with them, and also the good Archbishop 
Alphage, whom the reckless pagans soon 
afterwards stoned to death at Greenwich, 
for steadily refusing to pay the exorbitant 
ransom they demanded. Lionig, the 
next archbishop, the man who crowned 
King Edmund Ironside, repaired the 
cathedral roof, which the Danes had burnt, 
and his successor, Agelnoth, is famous for 
having purchased at Rome (when he went 
to receive his pall) an arm of St. Augustine 
(there were several arms of this saint in 
the ecclesiastical market, but this was 
the finest) for one hundred silver talents, 
equal to six thousand pounds, and one 
gold talent and sixty pounds weight of 
gold. This is, of course, an impossible 
price, and is, no doubt, a lying exaggera- 
tion of the real sum. 

Erasmus, visiting the shrine of the 
pseudo-martyr, describes the splendour of 
this profitable tomb with much unction 
and his usual cautious contempt. At the 
north side of the north aisle stood the great 
armoury, where the monks of Canterbury 
cathedral stored their relics—skulls, jaw- 
bones, teeth, arms, hands, and fingers, all 
impossible to disprove, and all duly kissed 
by the thin lips of the learned Dutchman, 
who, no doubt, sneered piously each time 
he bent his thoughtful head. A MS., 
marked Gilba E., in the Cottonian Library, 
says Haxted, says that the vestry of 
Canterbury cathedral was, during the 
middle ages, brimmed with jewelled can- 
dlesticks, cups, pixes, and crosses, pas- 
toral staff, copes, and other vestments of 
many-coloured velvets, richly embroidered 
in gold andsilver. Almost every archbishop 
and prior, since Becket’s time, had made 


| Some costly gift at the altar of this stout 


defender of the Faith or, rather, of the 
Pope. 





Archbishop Stratford had given a costly 

cope and his best mitre; Archbishop 
Arundel presented a golden mitre, studded 
with jewels, and twenty-two copes; while 
Archbishop Morton, with more lavish 
splendour, bequeathed the cathedral eighty 
copes, embroidered with his name and 
his heraldic emblazonments, for these 
good churchmen despised all petty dis- 
tinctions of rank and birth. Accord- 
ing to Erasmus, the shrine of St. Thomas, 
that most unsatisfactory of martyrs, was in 
the chapel of the Trinity ; a cover of wood 
enclosed a coffer of gold, which cover, when 
drawn up, disclosed heaps of incalculable 
treasures, principally gold plate and jewels, 
some larger, says Erasmus, than a goose’s 
egg. 
“tThe central legend of Canterbury cathe- 
dral, in spite of the wild stories of Blue 
Dick and the Puritan image-breakers, who 
made mince-meat of the great painted 
windows, and tore up the broidered copes 
for trumpet flags and coverings for Com- 
monwealth drums, is, of course, that of the 
murder of Becket. The four knights who 
were so eager to relieve King Henry of so 
mutinous a prelate, first bearded Becket 
in his palace. Becket, urged by his at- 
tendants to seek sanctuary in the cathedral, 
entered the north transept bya door and a 
flight of steps in the west wall, opening on 
the cloister. The attendant monks then 
carefully barred this door to keep back 
the four knights who were following like 
blood-hounds on the track; but Becket 
unbolted the transept door with his own 
hands, and flung it wide open, saying, 

“The church must not be turned into 
a fortress.” 

The knights, upon this, instantly rushed 
into the church. It was about five 
o’clock, on Tuesday, December 29, 1170, 
O.S. Vespers had already commenced ; 
but, on the news of the approach of the 
knights, the monks, who first gathered 
round their archbishop, scattered like 
frightened sheep to the various altars and 
hiding-nooks, and three brave and faithful 
men alone remained beside Becket. These 
were Robert Canon, of Merton, Becket’s 
old tutor; William Fitzstephen, his chap- 
lain, who afterwards wrote an account of 
the murder; and Edward Grim, a humble 
Saxon monk. These trusty disciples per- 
suaded Becket to ascend to the choir where 
the shrines of St. Dunstan and St. Alphage 
the Martyr lent special sanctity to the 
spot, and where the patriarchal chair 
was; and Becket had already mounted 
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several stairs when the knights rushed in. 
Reginald Fitzurse, who was first, came 
round the central pillar, and, at the foot 
of the steps, shouted, ‘“‘ Where is the arch- 
bishop?” Becket immediately stopped 
and returned to the transept. Ie wore 
his white rochet, with a cloak and hood 
thrown over his shoulders, and he planted 
himself between the central pillar and the 
massive wall, between St. Benedict’s altar 
and the choir steps. There the rough 
knight closed in upon him, and en- 
deavoured to drag him out of the church ; 
but Becket, dogged as ever, kept his back 
to the pillar and resisted with all his 
might; while Grim, the Saxon monk,threw 
his arm around the prelate, to keep him 
from his assailants. Grappling with the 
knight, Becket threw Tracy down upon 
the pavement. A fierce altercation then 
ensued, the archbishop replying with sharp- 
ness and bitterness. At last, Fitzurse, in a 
sudden frenzy at the prolongation of the 
struggle, struck off Becket’s cap with a 
sweep of his sword. The archbishop feel- 
ing that his end was come, and, covering 
his eyes, commended himself to God and 
St. Denis of France, St. Alphage, and the 
other saints of the church. Tracy then, 
no doubt irritated at his fall, sprang for- 
ward and smote the archbishop. The 
faithful Grim, who still clung to Becket, 
held up his arm to avert the blow, and the 
limb was nearly severed by the stroke, at 
which he flew to the altar of St. Benedict, 
hard by, for sanctuary. The same blow 
that cut off Grim’s arm also wounded 
Becket, who, after two other sweeping 
strokes, fell flat on his face before the 
corner wall. Richard le Bret then crying, 
“Take this, for the love of my Lord 
William, the king’s brother,” struck him 
so fiercely that he severed Becket’s scalp 
from his skull, and the sword snapped in 
two on the transept pavement. Hugh de 
Horsea then also struck the dying man, and 
scattered his brains over the floor: and all 
this time Hugh de Moreville, the fourth 
knight, kept the entrance of the transept. 
The four knights then rushed back 
through the cloisters to the archbishop’s 
palace, and, after plundering it, galloped 
off on Becket’s favourite horses. 

The morning after the murder, the 
monks, afraid of the threatened return of 
the knights, buried Becket’s body hastily 
at the east end of the crypt. There it 
remained, till the grand translation of 
the martyr’s body, in July, 1220, after 
two years’ notice, circulated throughout 





all Europe. The Archbishop Stephen 
Langton opened the grave by night; the 
next day, Randolph, the Pope’s legate, 
the archbishops of Rheims and Canter- 
bury, and Hubert de Burgh, the grand 
justiciary of England, carried the chest of 
sacred bones on their shoulders to the 
great shrine prepared for them behind the 
high altar. Countless bishops were present 
in the stately procession, which was led by 
the young King Henry the Third, then 
only a boy of thirteen. 

The shrine of the martyr resembled, it 
is said, that of St. Cuthbert, at Durham. 
The altar stood at its head; below were 
marble arches, against which sick and 
lame pilgrims were allowed to rub them- 
selves, in hopes of obtaining a cure by the 
intercession of the saint. The shrine was 
covered with a wooden canopy, which 
could be suddenly drawn up by the at- 
tendants, disclosing the inner structure, 
plated and damascened with gold, and em- 
bossed with jewels. At the sight of this 
shrine, the pilgrims always fell on their 
knees outside the iron rails that sur- 
rounded it, and the prior then came for- 
ward, like a showman, and with a white 
wand touched the various gems, naming 
the donor of each. The chef d’ceuvre of 
all was “The Regale of France,” an 
enormous carbuncle, presented by Louis 
the Seventh of France. It was said to have 
been as large as a hen’s egg, but for hen we 
should probably read wren, as Henry the 
Eighth afterwards wore it on his thumb- 
ring. The legend was, that Louis, at the 
last moment, was unwilling to part with 
this precious jewel, but that while he 
hesitated, the stone of itseif leaped from 
the French king’s ring and stuck itself 
firmly into the door of the shrine. The 
stone was said to burn at night like fire. 
How these carbuncles were used to light 
enchanted caves, we have all read in the 
Arabian Nights. Louis of France visited 
Becket’s tomb in 1177, having first ob- 
tained a promise from the new saint that 
he should not be wrecked in the Channel 
passage. 

It was to the eastern part of the crypt, 
the work of English William, as the 
architect was called, that Henry the Second 
came to perform penance four years after 
the murder. The tomb was then sur- 
rounded by a wall, at each end of which 
were two windows, for pilgrims to reach 
through and kiss the tomb, which was 
hung with votive candles and waxen legs 
and arms, testimonials of miraculous cures 
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effected by the sacred body. The king 
walked bare-footed from St. Danstan’s 
church to the cathedral, and, after kneel- 
ing humbly in the Martyrdom Transept, 
was led into the crypt: there, removing his 
royal cloak, he placed his head within one 
of the openings of the tomb, and received 
five strokes with sticks from each bishop or 
abbot who was present, and three from each 
of the monks. He passed the whole night 
in the crypt, fasting and resting against 
one of the pillars, and finally departed, 
says an historian of the cathedral, fully 
absolved. That very day, Heaven smiling 
on penitent England, William the Lion, 
the Scottish king, was taken prisoner at 
Richmond, and, on his return to Scotland, 
William, remembering this act of penance, 
founded the Abbey of Aberbrothick to the 
memory of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

In St. Andrew’s Tower, part of the 
cathedral built by Lanfranc, now used as a 
vestry and formerly as a sacristy, the more 
privileged pilgrims used to be shown several 
special relics of the martyr—his pastoral 
staff of pear-wood, crooked with black horn, 
his handkerchief stained with blood, anda 
black leather chest filled with linen rag, 
which he used as pocket-handkerchiefs as 
used by ordinary mortals. 

Modern. antiquaries, of whose researches 
we thankfully avail ourselves, trace many 
memorials of the martyrdom in the exist- 
ing building, much altered as it is since 
the days of Henry the Second. The actual 
door leading into the cloisters by which 
Becket and the pursuing knights entered 
the cathedral on the night of the assassi- 
nation, is still existing, with some of the 
original Norman walls. The wall between 
the chapel of St. Benedict, and the passage 
leading to the crypt, in front of which the 
archbishop fell, also still remain unaltered. 
The pavement in front of the wall is sup- 
posed to be the original pavement. It is 
made of a hard Caen stone, and from the 
centre of the flags a small square has been 
cut, tradition says, as a relic to be sent to 
Rome. The stone is said to have been de- 
posited in Santa Maria Maggiore witha frag- 
ment of Becket’s tunic and several small 
bags of his brains. Where the martyr fell 
a wooden altar was at the time erected to 
the Virgin, and called “the altar of the 
Sword point,” a portion of the saint’s 
brains being shown under a slab of rock 
crystal, and the fragment of Le Bret’s 
=— handed to the ecstatic pilgrims to 

iss. 


The sword worn by Hugh de Morville, 


| says the author of Murray’s Guide to 


| Kent, was for some time preserved at 
| Carlisle Cathedral, and is still to be seen 
,at Bragton Hall in Cumberland. The 
stairs which Becket was ascending when 
the knights called to him, have disap- 
| peared. 

In spite of the gold and jewels of 
| the shrine (two chests full) carried off 
/by Henry the Eighth, with twenty-six 
carts of offerings, the saint’s figure still 
shines in several of the windows, especially 
in those of the Trinity chapel. Canterbury 
was, indeed, the very centre of medieval 
idolatry. Christ and the Apostles cowered 
away in side chapels, while Becket reigned 
supreme at the high altar. No danger, 
peril, or necessity but this Kentish saint 
could remove, or, at least, mitigate. This 
was the first English shrine at which Coeur 
de Lion knelt, when he escaped from 
Austrian chains, and walked hither from 
Sandwich to give thanks “to God and St. 
Thomas.” Richard’s cruel brother, John, 
came to the same altar full of the same 
faith, and here Edward the First offered 
the golden crown of Scotland unjustly 
won. Henry the Fifth came to Canterbury 
after the hot melée at Agincourt. Emanuel 
and Sigismund both knelt to the same 
pseudo-martyr. Henry the Eighth and 
Charles the Fifth came to the cathedral to 
seek thesame idolatrous relics, with Wolsey, 
swollen with pride and ambition, preceding 
them in the same procession, on the road 
where, centuries before, Chaucer’s merry 
and questionable pilgrims had ambled. 
Churches, indeed, says a modern writer 
on Canterbury, were dedicated to Becket 
throughout every part of Christendom. 

The thirteenth century windows of the 
Trinity chapel are pronounced by judges 
to be very fine, excelling in some respects 
those of Bourges, Troyes, or Chartres. 
They are excellent in drawing, harmonious 
in colour, and pure in design. They prove 
the unqualified idolatry with which this 
mischievous prelate was regarded, ranked 
as he was above all other martyrs of the 
church, even St. Stephen, who perished by 
the hands of pagans and aliens, whilst 
Becket was killed by his countrymen and 
by Christians. In the medallions he is 
seen restoring sight to the blind, and the 
sense of smell (no great gift in the middle 
ages, one would suppose) was recovered 
at his shrine. By English fishermen 
in Norway he was often seen walking 
on the sea in the twilight, and once 
when the Crusaders were in peril he de- 
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scended like a flame of fire. In a window 
to the north of the saint’s shrine a series of 
Becket’s miracles is represented. 

The son of a Saxon knight named 
Jordan, the son of Eirulf, is restored to 
life by water from St. Thomas’s well, into 
which the saint’s blood had dripped, and 
bottles of which water were always carried 
off by Canterbury pilgrims. The knight 
neglecting an offering he had vowed to the 
martyr before mid Lent, the son sickens 
again and dies. The knight and his lady 
though stricken, like all the household, 
with illness, crawl to Canterbury to perform 
their vows, and the son is again restored. 
Another medallion in a northern window 
represents the martyr issuing from his 
shrine in full pontificals to sing mass at 
the high altar. This vision Benedick, a 
monk, who wrote on Becket’s miracles, 
says he himself witnessed. 

In the original great window of the 
transept the Virgin was pictured in 
“seven several glorious appearances,” but 
in the centre of all shone the real deity of 
the place, Becket, at full length, robed and 
mitred. This insolent usurpation of the 
throne of the saints so provoked the Puritan 
zeal of “ Blue Dick” (Sir Richard Culmer), 
the great image-breaker of Canterbury 
during the civil wars, that with a long pike 
he “rattled down proud Becket’s glassy 
bones,” narrowly escaping martyrdom him- 
self, a malignant throwing a stone and all 
but knocking out his fiery and over-zealous 
brains. The long flight of steps from the 
crypt under the new Trinity chapel to the 
choir, were always ascended by the pil- 
grims on their knees, and still show the 
scoopings produced by such repeated 
ascents to the shrine of this false god. 

The place where the martyr’s shrine once 
stood is uncontested. The Mosaic work 
still existing in the chapel of the Trinity 
was immediately westward of the old 
shrine. A groove in the pavement still 
marks, as it is supposed, the boundary 
line for the humbler pilgrims, who knelt 
while the prior discoursed on _ the 
jewels and other offerings to the shrine. 
In the roof above is fixed a wooden cres- 
cent supposed to have some reference to 
the hospital of St. John of Acre, where St. 
Thomas was specially worshipped, he 
having saved the city from the Saracens, 
as it was generally reported in monastic 
circles. There were formerly iron staples 
near this crescent, which probably sup- 
ported flags and spears, won from the 
Paynim in Egypt and the Holy Land. 





A nobler relic than proud mutinous 
Becket’s brains is to be found, however, 
in the chapel of the Trinity, and that is 
the tomb of that brave knight, Edward 
the Black Prince. We do not say that the 
wars in France in which he figured were 
especially just or necessary, but they were 
at least useful as beating into France the 
assurance that Englishmen were not to be 
easily conquered, and were enemies to be 
regarded with prudent respect. For the 
crypt of Canterbury the Black Prince 
seems always to have had a veneration, 
for he founded a chantry there at his 
marriage with the Fair Maid of Kent, and 
in his will; dated the day before his death, 
he directs his interment to be in Canter- 
bury crypt. Yet after all he was buried 
in the chapel above, where his brazen effigy, | 
once richly gilt, still keeps solemn sentinel, || 
far from his father at Westminster, and his 
murdered grandfather at Gloucester. His 
real armour, which shone at Poictiers in 
the cross storms of swords and spears, still 


| hang above the young warrior’s grave. 


His brass gauntlets, his leopard helm, 
his wooden shield covered with stamped 
leather, his velvet surcoat studded with 
royal blazonings, and the scabbard of 
his irresistible sword are there still. 
The weapon itself Cromwell is said to 
have carried away. Round the tomb are 
the well-known feathers and the prince’s 
motto—“ Houmont” (high courage) and 
“Ich dien.” On the canopy of the tomb is 
an emblem of the Trinity, but without the 
dove. Round the tomb are hooks for the 
hangings left in his will: black, with red 
borders, embroidered with swans and 
ladies’ heads. By the prince’s own 
wishes, expressed in his will, his body 
was to be met at the west gate of Canter- 
bury by two chargers, fully caparisoned, 
and mounted by two horsemen: the one 
to represent him as in war, the conqueror 
of Crecy and Poictiers; the other, in 
black, to represent the victor at peaceful 
tournaments. 

Immediately opposite the Black Prince 
lie Henry the Fourth and his second 
queen, Joan of Navarre. The king was 
buried in the cathedral by his own ex- 
press wish, for he had contributed largely 
towards the new nave. The body was 
brought by water to Faversham, and 
thence by land to Canterbury; and the 
funeral took place in the presence of Henry 
the Fifth and all the great nobility. The 
tomb bears the arms of England and 
France, Evreux and Navarre. The ground 
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of the canopy is diapered with the words, 
“soverayne’”’ and flying eagles, the king’s 
device, ermines, collared and chained, 
and the queen’s motto, “‘ Attemperance.” 
The Yorkists declared that in a storm at 
sea, during the voyage to Faversham, the 
king’s body had been thrown into the sea, 
like that of a fatal Jonah, between Graves- 
end and Barking. To refute this partisan 





In the choir immediately west of An- 
selm’s chapel, is the tomb of Simon of 
Sudbury, one of those great spirits of the 
middle ages, who ruled, created, and 
helped to form England. Simon built the 
west gate and part of the walls of Canter- 
bury; he forbad superstitious pilgrimages 
to the shrine of St. Thomas; crowned 
Richard the Second; and eventually was 


story, the royal tomb was opened in 1832, | beheaded by the wild Kentishmen who 


in the presence of the Dean of Canterbury. | shouted at the heels of Wat Tyler. 


Some 


Two coffins were found, and that of the | years ago, says Stanley, the tomb was | 
king was sawed through. After removing | opened, and the body found perfect and 


a layer of hay, on the surface of which 
lay a rude cross of twigs, an inner case 
was discovered, and, on that being cut 
into, the head was unwrapped from its 
foldings. The face of Henry the Fourth was 
perfect as in life: the nose, high arched, 
the beard thick and matted, and of a deep 
russet colour, the jaws perfect, with all the 
teeth entire. The whole was then reve- 
rentlyreplaced. In the north wall of Trinity 
Chapel, near the tomb, is a small chantry, 
founded by Henry the Fourth, for two 
priests to sing and pray for his soul. 

At the feet of the Black Prince lies 
Archbishop Courtenay, the persecutor of 
the Wickliffites, the executor to the 
Black Prince, and -a great benefactor 
to the cathedral. 

The beautiful corona—a sort of apse, 
built by English William—at the extreme 
east end of the cathedral, contained the 
shrines of Archbishops Odo and Wilfred 
of York and a golden reliquary, supposed 
to hold the scalp of Becket. In this 
corona was also buried Cardinal Pole, the 
last archbishop buried at Canterbury. Pole 
had his troubles in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth; but Mary made him her arch- 
bishop, and he had his turn at the Pro- 
testants who had baited him. 

In St. Anselm’s Chapel is the tomb of 
Simon de Mepham, an archbishop who 
died in the fourteenth century, broken- 
hearted at the resistance offered him by a 
bishop of Exeter, whose armed retainers 
repulsed him at the west door of the great 
Devonshire cathedral. Above the chapel, 
where the great historical Archbishop 
Anselm was buried behind the altar of St. 
Peter and Paul, was a small room, with a 
window looking into the chapel, used by 
the monks as a watch-chamber to guard 
the rich shrine of St. Thomas. Some- 
times the shrine was protected by a pack of 
fierce dogs, and here, King John of France 
is foolishly said, for a time, to have been 
imprisoned. 





wrapped in cerecloth, a leaden ball doing 
service for the lost head. In gratitude to 
such a wise benefactor of the town, the 
mayor and aldermen of Canterbury used, 
for centuries, to pay an annual visit to his | 
tomb, to “pray for his soul.” Next 
Simon of Sudbury reposes Archbishop 
Stratford, grand justiciary and regent for 
Edward the Third during his absence in 
Flanders ; and behind the archbishop is 
the tomb of Archbishop Kemp, which is 
remarkable for a quaint double wooden 
canopy that resembles the tester of an old- 
fashioned four-post bed. 

In the south-east transept which, like 
many other parts of the old cathedral, is 
William of Sens’ work on Erwulf’s 
Saxon walls, completed by English Wil- 
liam (the architect who took the place of 
the French architect, when he was injured 
by a fall from the choir scaffolding) are 
the ruins of the tomb of Archbishop Win- 
chelsey, who wrangled with Edward the 
First about clerical subsidies; but who, 
nevertheless, was a noble soul, and gave 
away to the poor two thousand loaves 
every Sunday and Thursday when corn 
was dear, and three thousand loaves 
when corn was cheaper. No wonder that 
he came to be regarded as a saint, and 
oblations were offered at his tomb; but 
the Pope, disdainful of such unobtrusive 
goodness, refused to sanction him by 
canonization. His tomb was destroyed at 
the same time as Becket’s shrine. 

Close te the broken pillars of Winchel- 
sey’s tomb is the old Purbeck marble 
chair, which tradition declares to have 
been the old chair of St. Augustine, in 
which the pagan kings of Kent were 
once enthroned, and which, presented by 
Ethelbert to St. Augustine, has since 
served as the consecration chair of the 
cathedral. A French antiquary has, how- 
ever, proved that the chair does not really 
date back further than the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and has no claim to the antiquity of 
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the thrones at Aix-la-Chapelle, Augsburg, 
and Ratisbon. Archbishop Sumner was 
personally enthroned in this cold dignity. 

West of the transept, against the south 
wall of the choir, is the dilapidated effigy 
of Archbishop Hubert Walter, who fought 
beside Coeur de Lion and Archbishop 
Baldwin in the Holy Land, a sturdy mem- 
ber of the Church Militant, 


Who proved his doctrine orthodox 
By Apostolic blows and knocks. 


Walter, on his return from the Saracen 
wars, acted as a faithful grand justiciary 
to King Richard. Beyond ,this tomb is 
that of Walter Reynolds, an archbishop of 
a very different temper, who basely de- 
serted Edward the Second in his evil days. 

Opening from the south transept, the 
arrangement of which exactly resembles 
that of the transept of the martyrdom at 
the time of Becket’s murder, is St. Michael’s, 
or the Warrior’s chapel, as it is often called. 
Itis Perpendicular work, and the builder is 
unknown. This chapel is famous for its 
tombs of illustrious people. 





The chief or | persecuting Spaniards. 


which is surrounded by late Perpendicular 
open stone work. In beauty this shrine 
exceeded Walsingham, while it equalled it 
in wealth. Only very great persons were 
allowed to see it, but Erasmus found 
admission, and describes it as being sur- 
rounded by a double iron rail. The window 
over the altar for the Virgin’s figure still 
remains, and the bracket is carved with 
the scene of the Annunciation. 

In the centre of the chapel pavement is 
the tombstone of Archbishop Morton, a 
worthy man, who ended the Wars of the 
Roses by marrying Henry of Richmond 


and Elizabeth of York, thus blending the 


two great’ parties. His monument in the 
south-west corner was mutilated by inde- 
fatigable Blue Dick. In another part of 
the Lady Chapel lies Lady Mohun of 
Dunster, who, in the fourteenth century, 
founded a perpetual chantry here. 

This crypt was handed over by Queen 
Elizabeth, for the use of the French and 
Flemish Protestant refugees, who fled to 
England from the Duke of Alva and the 
Several hundred 


central one is that erected by Margaret of these clothiers and silk weavers, “gentle 
Holland to her two husbands John Beau- | and profitable strangers,” as Archbishop 
fort, Earl of Somerset, half brother of Parker kindly called them, were allowed 


Henry the Fourth, and Thomas of Clarence, | to fix their silk looms in this crypt. There 


the second son of Henry, killed by a’ lance 
thrust in the face at the battle of Beangy, 
in 1421. Through the eastern wall pro- 
trudes oddly enough the stone coftin of that 
great statesman Archbishop Langton, who 
effected at least two great things—the 
obtaining Magna Charta, and the first 
division of the Bible into chapters. It is 
supposed that an altar slab once covered 
the coffin, a distinction usually reserved 
for eminent saints. Few saints were, how- 


ever, more useful in their generation than | 


Stephen Langton, and he was especially 
reverenced at Canterbury, where he had 
led to the translation of St. Thomas’s body. 
Among the other monuments, as a strange 
contrast to those of warriors or such wise 
prelates as Langton, stands Lady Thorn- 
hurst’s tomb (temp James the First) ; her 
ruff and fardingale are portentous, but then 
her epitaph places her beside Venus, Juno, 
and Minerva. 

The crypt or Undercroft of Canterbury 
is as old as Ernulf. It is one of five 
great English crypts, say the antiquaries, 
founded before 1085, after which crypts 
grew rare, and many of the Saxon capitals 
remain still unfinished. The whole crypt 
is dedicated to the Virgin, and at the east 
end is the chapel of our Lady Undercroft 





are numerous French inscriptions still 
visible on the roof, and in the south aisle 
their descendants still worshipas in the trou- 
blous days. This French chapel is entered 
by the Blaek Prince’s chantry, which he 
founded on his marriage with the Fair 
Maid. The arms of the sable champion, that 
terror of France, and of his father, Edward 
the Third, are still visible on the vaulting. 
To support this chantry the prince left 
the manor of Vauxhall to the cathedral. 
Further east is St. John’s chapel, divided 
in two by a stone wall, adorned with 
curious tempera paintings, but quite dark. 
Pugin, wise in such matters, believed that 
this part of the crypt was formerly 
intended for hiding the treasures of the 
church in the dark hours of need. 

The north-west tower of Canterbury 
cathedral was rebuilt as late as 1840. The 
old Norman tower that preceded it bore 
the name of “ Arundel Steeple,” from a 
ring of five bells placed in it by the arch- 
bishop of that name. The south, or 
“Dunstan Steeple,” was the work of arch- 
bishop Chicheley and PriorGoldstone. The 
great central or “ Bell Harry Tower,” from 
a bell hung at the top, was Prior Gold- 
stone’s work alone, and replaced the famous 
“ Angel Steeple,” so called from the gilt 
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figure of an angel that once crowned it, 
and was the first object of reverence seen 
by the approaching pilgrims. The corona 
had never been complete till Mr. J. G. Scott 
took it up in 1862. 





AN OLD SEA STORY. 


A mopest little tract, undated, but 
printed apparently about the end of the 
seventeenth century, tells in stirring, if 
somewhat too grandiloquent language, a 
tale of the sea, deserving to be told again. 

England and Spain, for the nonce tired 
of war, had come to terms, and merchants 
eagerly embraced the chance of doing busi- 
ness with the quondam foe, whose ports 
had so long been closed against them. 
Hoping, like many another, to make a 
little hay while the sun of peace shone, 
the owner of “The Three Half-moons ” 
resolved to try his fortune with the 
Spaniards; and one fine morning the 
good ship, well rigged, well victualled, 
well furnished, well armed, and manned 
by thirty-eight stout mariners, sailed from 
Portsmouth Harbour for Seville. For 


awhile all went well with her: “ gallantly 
for many days did she hold up her head, 


and dance on the top of the billows; her 
masts standing stiffly up like so many 
trees moved by enchantment, whilst the 
big-bellied sails made haste to fly after, 
blustering and puffing in scorn or anger, 
yet never overtaking them.” Alas, this 
pleasant prologue was to usher in a very 
direful tragedy! ‘The Three Half-moons” 
had no sooner entered “the Straits” than 
she found herself beset by eight Turkish 
galleys, evidently bent upon mischief. 
The wind suddenly died away, the vessel 
lay like a log on the water, and there was 
nothing to do but prepare for the worst. 
The master armed himself with sword 
and target. The sailors seized upon the 
first weapons that came to hand, and then 
all waited for the coming of the enemy, 
every man encouraging his neighbour to 
fight valiantly as became an Englishman, 
and to die, if die he must, honourably as 
became a Christian. Presently the galleys 
came swooping down upon the fated ship, 
the scimitars of the Turks flashing in the 
sunshine. Some were seen busily pre- 
paring to toss balls of wild-fire, “as if the 
ocean was their tennis-court;” others 
marched between the lines of rowers, 
encouraging, threatening, striking the 
galley-slaves already tugging their hardest 





English ship, John Reynard, the gunner, 
plied his demi-cannon and culverins so 
briskly that the sea appeared as if all 
aflame, and the galleys could not be seen 
for the smoke. Doggedly, however, the 
Turks rowed on, and soon grappled with 
their prey. ‘Look how a company of 
hounds hang upon a goodly stag, when 
with their noise they ring out his death, 
so hang these galleys upon the body of 
her ; nothing could be seen of her for 
smoke and fire; she was half-choked with 
the flames, and half-stified with the waters. 
Yet as you shall often see a bull, when his 
strength seemeth to be spent and he is 
ready to faint and fall upon his knees, 
cast up on a sudden his surly head, and 
bravely renew a fresh and more fierce 
encounter; so did this ship break from 
the galleys like a lusty bear from so many 
dogs, or rather like an invincible lion from 
so many bears.” The Turks leaped out of 
their vessels, and like rats nimbly climbed 
up the tacklings of the ship. But the 
English mariners so laid about’ them with 
swords, brownbills, halberts, and morrice- 
pikes, that in so tragical an act, it was 
half a comedy to behold what tumbling 
tricks the Turks made into the sea back- 
wards. Some of them, catehing hold of 
the upper decks, had their hands struck off ; 
others, clasping their arms about a cable, 
lifting their bodies into the ship, lost 
their heads, and so knew not which way 
to go, though it lay before them. It was 
hard to tell which would prove the victors. 
The Turks would not draw back, the En- 
glish scorned to yield. “ Fight it out, as 
you are Christians !” cried the boatswain, 
as he fell wounded unto death; and only 
one of the little band showed the white 
feather. But the odds were too great. 
The swarming Turks gradually overbore 
all opposition, and, without yielding, the 
English found their ship a prize, and 
themselves prisoners. 

The victors, however, had not much to 
rejoice over. The ship had been so badly 
injured in the conflict, they were forced 
to abandon her, after removing everything 
worth carrying away, including such of 
her defenders as were left alive. These 
were taken to Alexandria, where their hair 
and beards were shaved off, previous to 
sending them to the galleys, to be clad in 
thin canvas, dieted on coarse bread and 
stinking weter, laden with heavy irons, 
lodged upon the cold earth, and basti- 


| nadoed continually. Before many months 


at the oars. As the galleys neared the elapsed, all save one were ransomed—the 
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owner and master by good friends, the 
rest by death. John Reynard, the gunner, 
managed to live through all, and bore the 
hardships of a cruel captivity for some 
years, until its rigour was relaxed, and he 
and half-a-dozen other old prisoners were 
permitted, on condition of paying their 
keeper something out of their earnings, to 
work outside the prison bounds, and to go 
to and fro at their pleasure. For fourteen 
years the gunner endured this servitude. 
He then began to think it was about time 
he was back in old Hngland, and only 
waited for an opportunity to try and get 
there. One winter, when there were two 
hundred and sixty-six Christians, of fifteen 
different nations, in the prison—among 
them only two Englishmen besides Rey- 
nard—all the galleys were dismantled, 
their crews dispersed, and their com- 
manders sent upon duty elsewhere. The 
homesick gunner thought the long-hoped- 
for chance of winning his freedom had 
come at last, and determined to risk all 
upon the cist. 

A short distance from the prison stood 
a victualling-house, kept by Peter Unticosa, 
a Spaniard, who had been captured thirty 
years before, and lived, to all appearance, 
as contentedly as though he had forgotten 
he was born among Christians, and did 
not desire to be buried among them. 
Judging the Spaniard by himself, Reynard 
opened his mind to him, and found he 
had not mistaken his man. Another old 
prisoner was taken into confidence, and 
these three met again and again in con- 
sultation, and after debating the matter 
for seven weeks, agreed upon a plan of 
escape. This they confided to five others 
upon whose discretion and courage they 
felt they might rely, and it was finally 
resolved not to be contented with obtain- 
ing their own liberty, but to set free every 
Christian in durance vile. To this end 
they contrived to furnish every one of 
them with a file, giving him solemn in- 
junctions to have his shackles off by a 
certain hour the next night; wisely 
holding that the more swiftly execution 
followed determination, the less likelihood 
there was of their hazardous attempt 
ending in failure. 

According to arrangement, the eight 
leaders assembled at Unticosa’s house, 
ostensibly for the purpose of making a 
night of it. When it grew dark, Peter 
took a message in the name of one of the 
city authorities, asking the keeper of the 


prison to come down to the Spaniard’s upon 





important business. Never suspecting the 
genuineness of the message, the keeper 
obeyed the summons, and returned with 
the messenger, ordering the warders to 
leave the gates unbarred until he returned. 
Meanwhile the conspirators armed them- 
selves as best they could, Reynard securing 
a rusty old sword blade without a hilt, and 
extinguished all lights. Soon afterwards 
the expected pair arrived. Struck by the 
utter darkness, the keeper drew back on 
the threshold, but ere he could fly Reynard 
clove his head open, and the rest despatched 
him, making assurance doubly sure by 
cutting his head off. 

This done, the eight resolute men made 
their way with all speed to the prison, 
passed through the unsecured gates, made 
short work of the surprised warders, and 
armed themselves with their weapons. 
The gates were then fastened, and a cannon 
placed so as to command the prison 
entrance, in charge of a man who stood, 
linstock in hand, ready to fire if occasion 
required. Having obtained the keys of 
the fortress, the prisoners were set free, 
and all set to work with a will, some 
ramming up the gates, some gathering 
sails, oars, and spars, while others were 
busy launching the largest galley in the 
roads. Meantime, eight Turks had managed 
to reach the prison roof. Reynard and 
Unticosa led a party after them, and a 
sharp fight ensued, in which the Spaniard 
was killed; and the Englishman received 
three shots in his clothes, but none of the 
Turks escaped. One of them, as he received 
his death-wound, fell from the top of the 
wall, making so much noise in his descent 
that it brought some revellers out of a 
house near the prison; sobered by the 
sight, they raised an alarm, but ail too late. 
Before the soldiers arrived upon the scene, 
the galley was launched, and with spreading 
sail, speeding through the waves as fast 
as a favourable wind and desperate arms 
could take it; while, swarming like locusts 
on the shore, the Turks impeded each 
other’s movements as they tried to launch 
galleys for pursuit, and the gunners of the 
forts wasted their shot upon the sea. 

Burthened as she was, the flying vessel 
was not in the most manageable trim, and 
a gale rising, she was buffeted almost 
helplessly about for days and days, until 
supplies ran short, and eight men died of 
sheer starvation; but on the twenty-ninth 
day land blessed the sight of the weary, 
worn men, and they found themselves at 
Gallipoli. Here they were heartily wel- 
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comed by the Abbot of the Convent of the 
Amerciates, and well tended by the 
brethren, who would not listen to their 
guests departing until they had thoroughly 
recruited themselves; and insisted upon 
retaining Reynard’s blade, which had 
done so much towards delivering so many 
Christians from barbarous thraldom. At 
Tarento the galley was sold, the proceeds 
divided, and then every man shaped his 
way to his own land excepting Reynard. 
He went on to Rome, had an audience of 
| the Pope, who advised him to proceed to 
| Madrid, and gave him letters of com- 
| mendation for presentation to the King of 
Spain. Reynard took the advice, and 
| His Catholic Majesty immediately put the 
brave gunner upon the pension list; but 
| he hungered to see his native land, and 
' came home to tell his story and, it is to be 
| hoped, to live happy ever afterwards. 








A NARROW ESCAPE. 
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—__+_>—— 
CHAPTER L. THE BRIDE’S TRIUMPHS. 


Tuere is no vain repining in the Forest 
family when these tidings are told. There 
is a vast deal of unpleasantness in the 
| position, but not a particle of pain. 
_ “You're the gainer in every way; in 
| pocket as well as respectability,” Gertrude 
|| says to her brother, “ but I am an actual 
| loser, for I shall have to give up what I have 
‘| come to look upon as entirely my own.” 
| “You don’t mean to tell me that you 
_ hanker after the jewels the blackguard 
| gave you, do you? ” he asks in disgust. 

“They were the only things that made 
me tolerate the sight of the man,” she 
| says with careless candour. “ Think, if 
| I would have married him for the sake of 
them, what I shall feel at giving them up.” 

“ Why, I should think you’re cheaply off 
the Graham with the loss of the gems,” 
Frank says laughing. ‘“ As for myself, I 
forgive Charlotte freely for all her offences 
against me, in consideration of the awful 
| punishment she’ll endure in being his 
|| wife.” 
|  “ He’s quite good enough for her, at any 
rate,” Gertrude says with a brief flash of 
loyalty towards her faithless lover. ‘“ We 
can’t affect to think that either one of 
— has been sacrificed in the transac- 
ion.” 

To his supreme annoyance, the Granges 
will insist on regarding, treating, and 
speaking of Frank as a greatly injured and 





much-to-be-pitied man. Now that she is 
safely off their hands, and not likely ever 
again to be an expense to them, Charlotte 
is regarded very much more affectionately 
by her brother, and very much more 
tolerantly by her sister-in-law. “It is a 
terrible loss to you,” Mrs. Grange says the 
first time she sees Frank after his bereave- 
ment. “Very strong persuasions must 
have been used by Mr. Graham to induce 
her to waver for a moment in her fidelity 
to you. Few people know her as well as 
I do, and I am quite sure, when more is 
known about the matter, we shall find 
that she has not been to blame. Mr. 
Graham must have used very powerful 
arguments indeed to win her love.” 

“He probably mentioned his income to 
her,” Frank says. 

“Money was one of the last things 
Charlotte would think of, in a matter that 
concerned her life’s happiness, and the 
life’s happiness of another,” Mrs. Grange 
says piously. She cannot help remember- 
ing that Charlotte will be able to bring 
good gifts to her and hers, if only she 
(Mrs. Grange) speaks on all occasions 
sufficiently well of her now exalted sister- 
in-law. 

“She owes us a good deal,” Mrs. 
Grange reminds herself in strict secrecy, 
‘and she must be a meaner natured, more 
deceitful thing even than I think her, if 
she refuses to pay us when I speak well 
of her so publicly.” 

Acting on this theory, Mrs. Grange 
goes into the highways and by-ways, 
speaking good words of the woman who 
has been a thorn in her flesh, and a severe 
trial to the economical part of her nature, 
for many a long year. “She was a prize!” 
Mrs. Grange tells every one who will 
listen to her on the subject, ‘ What 
wonder that she was contended for 
eagerly? Mr. Graham won her from a 
man we all esteem and pity. But who can 
blame Mr. Graham for having done his 
utmost to attain such an object?” 

There is very little said, even by ma- 
liciously sympathetic friends, about Ger- 
trude’s share in the matter. That young 
lady deports herself in a way that does 
not for one moment suggest desertion, 
even to the most morbidly sympathising 
mind. She openly mentions what had 
been her plans only the other day; she 
openly states that a suspicion of either 
Graham or Charlotte daring to carry out 
such a scheme of deception had never 
entered her mind, or roused one fear; she 
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openly laments being obliged to return 
the jewels, and relinquish the money. 

“ Tt’s no use your trying to check me in 
my truthful utterances, Marian,” she says, 
when her sister attempts a remonstrance. 
“T had all the annoyances of an engage- 
ment with a man I was_ thoroughly 
ashamed of, for nothing; the sting of 
the annoyance remains, but the soothing 
influence of the wealth that would give 
me ease and freedom from every form of 
social discomfiture is gone, together with 
the jewels which represented that wealth. 
I can’t pretend, after having made the 
sacrifice, not to regret that I made the 
sacrifice in vain.” 

She says this to her sister, as she 
superintends the packing up of the 
bracelets, and necklets, and rings, and 
lockets, which Clement Graham had given 
to her, while he believed he should shortly 
be in a position to claim them as his own 
again. She makes out a list of all the 
things he has given her, in a clear, bold 
hand ; and the contents of the box, which 
is finally sealed, corded, locked, and sent 
off to Grahamshill, tallies exactly with 
that list. ‘ There were several bouquets, 
mamma,” she says, when she has completed 
her uncongenial task, “if you like I will 
order a dozen from Covent Garden, and 
send them to the bride.” 

“T don’t see the lock of hair he gave 
you, or the little miniature of himself?” 
Mrs. Forest says, disregarding her 
daughter’s offer as to the bouquets ; “ you 
can hardly keep them, trifles as they are.” 

“ Unfortunately, I burnt both the day 
he gave them to me,” Gertrude confesses. 
** You see, if I could have foreseen this, I 
should have kept them to return, but 
when I believed that I was to have that 
hair and the original of that photograph 
about my path for the remainder of my 
life, why it was natural to burn them, 
wasn’t it ?” 

The safe receipt of the box containing 
the trinkets is acknowledged satisfactorily 
a few days after their having been dis- 
patched by Gertrude. The acknowledg- 
ment is a characteristic one. It is written 
on a sheet of note paper which blazes with 
the Grahams’ crest and motto in crimson 
and gold, and is in Charlotte’s hand- 
writing. It is concise and to the point. 

“Mrs. Graham, of Grahamshill, acknow- 
ledges the safe receipt of all the jewellery 
belonging to her, which has been in Miss 
Forest’s possession.” 

Just about the same time Mrs. Grange 





bears down upon the Forest family with 
an extended olive-branch. She has 
threatened the invasion through Frank 
for several days, and Frank has been 
compelled most unwillingly to sound a 
note of warning in the ears of his mother 
and sisters. 

“That horrible woman says she can 
never feel herself to be a good Christian 
again, until she has been here to say a 
few ‘extenuating words,’ as she calls them 
about Charlotte,” he tells them, with a 
vexed laugh. “I can’t fathom her motive 
for doing it, for she used to detest Char- 
lotte like the devil, when she had to cater 
for that healthy and hearty young lady.” 

‘Her motive is easily explained,” Marian 
rejoins. ‘“‘She wants to pander to Charlotte’s 
sweet, smiling, spirit of spite, by detailing 
to her how wretched we all looked when 
we heard the grandeur of Grahamshill 
enlarged upon. I know she'll do it; 
Charlotte is just the woman who will pay 
well for that kind of trouble being taken 
on her behalf.” 

“Tf I were Gertrude I wouldn’t see her,” 
Mrs. Forest says. 

“T wouldn’t miss hearing her perjure 
herself on any account,” Miss Forest 
replies. “I have had pain enough out of 
the transaction; do let me get a little 
pleasure out of it as well.” 


“Charlotte has sent me a number of the 
local papers, giving an account of all the 
festivities that are going on in their 
honour,” Mrs. Grange says to her mother 
peevishly, as she swoops down into the 
midst of that lady’s undisturbed grand- 
maternal seclusion one morning. “She is 
so disgustingly selfish,” the aggrieved 
Mrs. Grange goes on, “she doesn’t say a 
word about our visiting them; but she 
tells me of all their fine doings, and says 
she shall look upon it as a slight from me, 
if I don’t let Frank and the Forests under- 
stand how happy and socially successful 
she is.” 

“She’s a nasty deceitful thing,” Mrs. 
Constable, who has never forgiven Char- 
lotte’s endeavour to supersede May, says 
with energy. “If I were you, I would let 
her do all her ill-natured work for herself; 


not but what I am humbly grateful that 
that fellow Graham has taken her away 
from coming here, to make this poor dear 
darling innocent baby’s life a burden to 


it. I'd have nothing more to do with her 
and her ways if I were you.” 
“Tt’s all very well your saying that, 
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mamma; but I am not justified in neg- 
lecting any opportunity that’s given me 
of repaying myself for the trouble and 
expense I have had with her. If she had 
married into poverty, I should have agreed 
with you quite; as it is, she ought to 
remember, and she shall remember, that 
her brother and I have been her best 
friends, and she ought to do a great deal 
for us from Grahamshill.” 

As is but natural, Mrs. Grange sings in 
quite a different strain to this when she 
goes to see the Forests. She tones down 
to them her elation at the position Char- 
lotte has attained, and her natural anti- 
pathy to that successful person to a 
decorous degree. There is nothing either 
in her manner, or in her mention of Mrs. 
Clement Graham, with which they can find 
fault openly. She goads them, she irritates 
them, she covertly insults them, as only 
such a woman, with such an end in view, 
can. But she does it all within the law 
of social observances. They have no rea- 
sonable grounds for rising up and smiting 
her either mentally or physically, but she 
upsets their digestive organs, and weakens 
their spirit of Christian charity and for- 
bearance by her strained enthusiasm for 
the good qualities which Charlotte does 
not possess, and her elaboration of sur- 
prise at any one being found uncharitable 
enough to suppose for a moment that any 
other woman in the world would have 
resisted the temptation to which Charlotte 
(“after much solicitation,” she observes in 
parenthesis) has succumbed. But she 


in the end,” Gertrude says, langhing con- 
temptuously as she throws the most lauda- 
tory of all the journals down. ‘“ Look 
here, Marian! you and I appreciate glitter 
and glory to the full as highly as Mrs. 
Graham does: our means of gaining it have 
failed, hers have succeeded: the argument 
of necessity is that her means were the 
right ones. ‘Merit ensures reward.’ ” 

“We are not at Grahamshill,” Marian 
replies. ‘*The Babbler’ of The Cheshire 
Cat may be a counterjumper in a general 
huckster’s shop in Chester, with very misty 
ideas as to that about which he is writing, 
when he describes Grahamshill as the 
‘princely residence of Clement Graham, 
E My ” 

“There must be a little fire for so much 
smoke, though,” Gertrude replies. “ She’s 
on a bed of roses evidently, even if the 
roses are not of the very rarest description ; 
and she must have what she will like, and 
that is absolute power over such a weak 
nature as Clement’s.” 

“Tt’s a case then of glorying to reign in 
| hell rather than to serve in the heaven it 
, would be to be apart from him,” Marian 
| 





says; but Gertrude rejects this view of the 
case, and still nourishes the belief that her 


he 
rival has won a crown. 


| 
_ Time goes on. The long winter drags 
its weary length out, and finally gives 


| place to the exhilarating presence of “ the 
boyhood of the year.” Now it is, when 


_ they picture to themselves their home set 


_in the midst of a delicate mosaic of spring 


, flowers, and surrounded by miles of such 
emerald green verdure as is refreshing to 
_ the memory even of any one who has ever 


stings them all more sharply than by any 
of these falsifications of facts when she 
brings her visit to a conclusion with the 














remark that, “Of course, everyone who 
knows anything at all about the matter 
must pity Frank most deeply.” 

“If Charlotte only knew with what) 
whole-heartedness, and with what a splen- 
didly time-serving spirit, her emissary 
came here and worked her will, she would 
pay her liberally,” Marian says, when the 
indefatigable agent of Mrs. Graham of 
Grahamshill takes her departure at last. 
Then they turn to the perusal of the local 
papers which Mrs. Grange has left with 
them, telling them that she “feels sure 
they will like to see how well poor dear 
Charlotte has been received by the neigh- 
bourhood,” and everything about the 
recently promoted lady seems to saveur 
of sumptuonsness and success. 

“Yet we’re led to believe that it is only 
the upright who secure honour and success 





caught so much as a glimpse of Ireland, 
now it is that Captain Bellairs and Kate 
begin to talk of coming back. 

During their absence they have had 
very little news from LImngnaquilla or 
Breagh Place. The agent left in charge 
of Captain Bellairs’s property, on accepting 
the responsibility, had resolved to keep all 


| the minorcares and bothers which could not 


be averted, to himself, during his employer’s 
holiday. Cissy has only written to them 
once, and her letter was dated only about 
a month after their marriage. Her com- 
munication was not interesting to either 
of them, for it was a mere moan, a mere 
whining exposition of her own effete in- 
ability #0 make herself comfortable and 
happy, in the home that had been liberally 
provided fov her. ‘ My own house seems 
so terribly lonely,” she wrote, “that I 
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haven’t been able to make up my mind to 
go away from Lugnaquilla yet; and as we 
don’t interfere with anyone here, I think 
I shall stay a week or two longer, if you 
will let me. Mrs. Durgan has been most 
intrusive and disagreeable in her manner 
to me; she has been here twice, and each 
time she has asked me if she can’t do any- 
thing to expedite my move into the 
cottage. Your agent, Mr. Corkran, 
appears to be a most sensible man. I have 
had to consult him several times, and to 
appeal to him when the servants have not 
been behaving as I knew you would wish 
them to behave. Tell Mrs. Bellairs that 
when I picture her in that humble little 
home in which I saw her first in Somerset- 
shire, I can hardly realise her as the mis- 
tress of Lugnaquilla. What changes! 
what ups and downs there are in life, to 
be sure!” 

“‘Tt’s a pleasant letter; just exactly like 
Cissy,” had been Kate’s sole comment on 
this epistle, when she handed it back to 
her husband. In the first flush of her 
long-deferred happiness, she had no feeling 
of anger or annoyance against the writer 
of it: Cissy at that distance was no stum- 
bling-block, she was a mere easily-bent- 
aside twig in her path. 


But now the time had come for them to 


go home: to go back to that home in 
which her children ought to be brought 
up with the knowledge that she reigned 
there as supreme queen; and she did begin 
to feel curious as to what would be the 
aspect of affairs when she should arrive 
there. Mrs. Durgan’s communications 
had been few and brief, and in them she 
had never made any mention of Mrs. 
Angerstein. “I want you home,” she had 
said several times; ‘the property wants 
you home; the people on your land, and 
the servants in your house, will all be the 
better for your return.” They read her 
letters, and said to each other, ‘‘ How 
hearty she is, and how she loves us!” but 
they never suspected that any stronger 
motive than mere desire for their presence 
impelled her to write as she did. 

“IT do hope Cissy will not come up to 
the house the instant we arrive,” Kate 
said to herself once or twice in the course 
of their busy, happy journey home. 
had very little time to ponder upon how 


She | 


intensely disagreeable and disappointing 
it would be if Cissy should invade her 
almost immediately, but she had a per- 
vading sense of how agreeable it would be 
to be installed at Lugnaquilla without any 
external aid. Her life abroad with her 
husband had been one of such unbroken 
happiness, that, anxious as she was to 
know well the place in which her lines 
were cast, she did shrink from the inter- 
ruption to that life, fearing that any 
change, however slight, might shake the 
conditions of perfect satisfaction by which 
she was surrounded. 

In the idle, luxurious happiness of their 
life abroad, Captain Bellairs was astonished 
to find how much of romance there really 
was in his marriage. The universal 
admiration which her beauty and fresh- 
ness excited pleased and flattered him. 
Knowing himself to be lord of her mind 











| as well as of her heart, it pleased him well 


| that other men should show themselves 


| ready to lose their heads on her account. 


It did not affect Kate injuriously, but it 
| gratified her to a certain extent, as being a 
recognition of the merit of his choice ; and 
/so it made her develope fresh brilliancy, 
and altogether became her well. 

But now they are going home, and life 
will be altogether more prosaic. Kate is 
not fool enough to fear that she will not 
find happiness in the substantial forms of 
it that will be about her on every side; 
at the same time she does not wish to 
have this romance which is passing away 
rudely swept aside by an outsider. “It 
will slip from under our feet; and Harry 
and I will feel ourselves standing on 
firmer and more lasting ground before we 
are aware of the change probably,” she 
tells herself, “ but we must go through 
the transition state alone.” 

They reach Dublin about eight in the 
morning, and find a carriage waiting for 
them, and Mr. Corkran, the agent, in 
attendance to welcome them back. All 
along the road, Kate, in glorious bursts of 
thankful, grateful joy, reverts to and 
recalls that former drive of hers along 
the same road, when she was going in her 
desolation to be companion to the invalid 
lady at Breagh Place. “Nothing can 
depress her now,” she feels, as she drives 
up to her own door. 
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